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* The present as the most inaredibl^^ chang?;ng age in 
xnaii's hist pry. Knowledge is doubling every ten yearSw. Twen- 
*ty-Jive percent of all the people' v/lio have ever lived are* alive 
todays Sbientists predict for the not-toot-di^ant future .such 
activities as geneti*^ .manipulation, o.cean fanrd-ng, houcehpld 
robots* and automat ed" lughivays, indicative of many future 
'developments not yeij imaginedo ' - * i ^ 

It may ,be ridiculous to try to predict the nature ,or 
the magnitude of change, but it can be predj.et§d \iit\\ certain- 
ty lihat tl\ere \vill be change and^ '^la.t its* pace v;ill be. rapido 
Change, however, is jaeutral. One^.mkst do something mth it 
fjbefore it can work for you« / It'i? ^sirable, therefore, to 
be prepared, to- deal with chantfe«l 

' - . Demands. upon'^schoplj&itare being made as^heveV bef pi'e. 
'Schools hav(>,' to some e>±ent, always been challenged, in the 
pas:!: and today, and man}** failed then, too, in their attempt^ 
at providin T. for .many children's ne^.ds. These failures in 
'^pr£^.ous t.Lies, "hov/ever, liad less serious consequences for ^ . 

pPfj ie Learning 'Program (Dayton: I/DAE/A., -1971), p. 7, 



the cKildr^iv Or fo,r society tSiian tliese 'fa'ilur «" kave toddy- f^' 

' . ■• * . ' - .• ',/" ^ ' / 

Maiiy people t"-^day' c^ppear- uncertatn and^moysy about 

the future/ Even though /many recpgnis,5*that jshaugo is inevi~ 

table, .th'.jy lack • confidence iij tho.r abilities t'o manage 

ctjange successfullT- Increasingly, additipnair deiaanc^ are ^\ 

beinc^ made upon school ar^d more f ectiyenes^ is \pexj\g^ re- 

quired.. Unf ortunatoly^ -in such circumstances ifapy .'educators 

tend to react by yefininor the practi^ces v/h'ich caused *thte cpn- 

ce'rA in the' first /place. In their resj^edt for tr.adftion,^ 

many act as does the horse who ^returns .to his old stall WVen 

the barn is tfn fire,^ • . ' • ^ 



Many are calling? attention to "a need for cha)-\ge xn , 

~- . ♦ 

schools. Goodlad and Anclorson v/ere among the;tirst to point ^ • 

— r be- [ ■ " • 

out the absurdity of the Wune grddCe-rlevel eiipecLations'for all 

of Vhe children of the same .age 'in the sane class. ^ A"^ a^y^ 

given'igrade It^ei^ "tl^e '^^nge ^of ability equals the number, of 

•students* in th^ rpofnj For a'hy given.,child5"the ability ln''or.e 

s\^ect is not necessarily "Ihe^'^ane* a« Ability ^in another .ai^ea.' 



V 

* ■ W.. Goraon and D.A. V/iikerson, G oupensat:bry. Edu- oa- 

tion for tt ^^" y^dy gnrncfed. Progros .j and Practices: Fresc ivjol 

Thr ough Collwge (ifew "rtDrJ:: College Entrance Examination Board, 

isB'G), p. T. T - ■ . • 

i > . . • . ' 

3l. Thomas Hopkins, '''The Overlooked Factor/' Phi- D ^lta 

ICoppan .{June 1974), p. 694., 

* 4jjohn I.. Goodlad and' RoJ^ert Anderson) The Ilopgradgd 
Elementarv '.fehool (Nev/ York: Hkrcourt, Brace &' Atorid, -'ihc, 

T9it3)7i^T^." : , ^ .... .■ . • . ' ■ - 



The' folly o't tryi ig 't'o teach the same .thing., at, the saiu6 time ^ 
to a rxoup of childr-en may *bc compared vath asking them to all 
'^>-Vfonn the same "physical ob'jective„ The mo^t'agiiG do'^.so be-^ 
cause- of. their natural endovments, but the teacher takes the* • 
<;jedit. Many -may improve 'mth inkruction and practice. A 
few .probably continue to be_ hppelessly 6lumsyp^ f.laen that-hap- 
pens, they ^nd 'their i'nherajtance - Jout not the 'teacher - take 
the blame * ' - ^ ' 

( SLlbenmn has e.Ioquently pointTSd" out that too often^ 

schools ex "gxim, joylesq places. "S- Others, such as Holt ^an) 

He-rndon, iccuse' school^ of molding pupils into unjust compete Y 

iveness and of dis regarding individuc^l feelings. 7 ' Teachers • 

frequently ask qoiestions and move around the room from student' 

- to^:5tudent', disregarding -reasonable ans\-7ers, until someone give 

the" answer the tfeafche^Vant s„8 Almo'st all the traditions of 
• • . * ' X - ' 

schools - lectures, labels, grades, .bells'- are designed to ^ 

make children accept others' decisions. It'-i's no accident, 

then, that- many children fail. .The conventions of many schools 

" are designed to guarantee ito^ ' ' * . 



^Charles E. ai^rman (ed.). The Open Classroom - 
Reader (New fork: Random House, 1973)", p. <jy« T\' 

""^Charles E. SLljierman, Crisis jn the Classroom 
XNev^'York: Randpm House, 1970), pTTCT; 

' VjamdsJ. Shields, The Crisi s.in. Emicatipn.iS-0^1^l 
theClassroo.-Ti'(Bloomington: Phi Delta Kappa- Educational Foun- 
dation, i^VyT, pp. 8-10„ . . * • 

^Ibid., p. 8o. , \ ^ ' • . 

' ' " ' ' ' " ^ 

• " 9Keil Ppstiniii and Charles V/eingartner, How To Recog- 

nise a Good Sbhop l (Bloomington: Phi .Delta Kappa Sducational 
■ Foundation, r6T6-) , P- 13. „ . . . . ' " 

9 



Evon student^, thc^inselvos^ pariii^hlarly at higher^ 

levels of edr.catioiv^ have raised valid cc^^iceriis about, the ' 

inappropri/dlcne ss and irrelevance of i;iuch,\that* happens or 

fcij^is to hapoen as they-, supposedly become educated^ ^hose 

students - seem to be calling- fof^an 'QP'en; . sensitive .school* • .\ 

envdironment to ,v/hich fhey can contribute by enthusiastic 

^ ^ I " • 

particii:^tion, /i^hey v/ant,to partjLcipatfe in making the school 

' ' " ^ ^ ' . 1 

an important source of learning^, although ^they see it as' but 

- . ^ * ^ . ^' ' 

one of many* slSch sources*^^ * ' ] 

) ' . ' > • 7 ^ ' ^ 

Alternatives have been suggested \Vliich offer x>oskx^ 
. . \. r y * . ^ 

bilities for' overcoj.dng some of the- indicated problems. - - 

Goodlad and 'binder son pro ]pdse the nongrade'd school .-^J- SLlber- 

iBan draws upon reports' of the English e^;periences t&- suggest 

that schools 'be come moye humane and op.en.-^'^ ^Others have' 

identified flexible ways to organise schools so thai the 

emphasis' becomes not oh group needs and group teaching, bu't 

on individual needs and individual learningo'^^'-^^ 



— ^ ^ . « . 

lOKeil P« Atkins, "V/hat Do -They V/ant?" Educati-onal 
Keader^hit^ (FebruarSr 1970), pp. 43a-441o*^ 

. J ^ -^''•Goodlad and Anderson, op, cit », po 163o 

^ , ^12cji^i"t>erman, The Open Class r oom iveador ,^p« xvi, 

l^Evelyn Murra^y arvd' Jane ' V/ilhour^ The Fle:cir.> l e Ele -^ 
menta rv ihhcol: Practical Gyiidel incs fpr peye.loning a iJonara'^ 
ciogn ^roi^r ani (T^^st liyack, l!. Y. : T^irlcGr Pubixsnmg CoHpanyTTTn 

» 

-Ij.ajrian Pope Franlclin (.ed. ) / Sbhool QrQanizatio n: 
Theory and Prac1:ice . {Chicago: Rand McNally & Conroany, 1967"), 
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V* ^ A conclu^si Oft* of- nkn.$r, ho^^?eyer,; is tTiat^ although . ; . 

• » ' mich has b'e^n- vJri^tteri ana said about m^^^ / 

change hasg^actnaliy/been ^accoinpiishl^^L .^Ae Wa^ed' st rue ~ 
V ' tuye," assuming that- all ^^^^i\^-xen <if?.l:h^ same age 'learn _^at 

• . ^~^\e saine rate,-" orgaiiazes*' the chiidren and classifies \ ' " . 
content accordingly. .Once e^at>lished, .the c/raded strucTtufe ' 
created other fixtures:-.a5rbitrary standards of- promotion, ' 

* - . textbooks witi graded' content which becaiae.the cgurse of 

■ • ■ ' • ^- , ' 

study teacher -education iftcthfid^ iMch emphasized how to-. 

tpach the.-graded content, and graded expectations 'by parents 



ERIC 



and teachers. ' 



4- 



Over the yeafs^, a nuniJ^er of assumptions "about 
graded schools have been challenged, tested, and disprpven 
to the satisfaction of many. That is not to imply that some- 
graded schopls have not served well within their spheres o^ 
influence, but it is to say t>at many;improveme}its^^-ithin , 
that structure have. been the result of someone^ having tested 
old xvays and found -the^ underlying assumptions t'o be of doubt- 

• ^ • ' 

*ful value .\ ' . * ■ 

Muoh traditional teaching Is. based on- aim-j that 
some feel were wrongly conceived and on*assuiaptipns they^ 
feel are erroneous. V/hat a child "Jcnox/s^'is often assumed 
to matter more than the kind of person he rs becoming. The 
work, a by-product of the teaching, is" often mistaken for 



15-James Cass, "Are There' Raally .^ny Alternatives 
Phi Delta ]::ar>pan (March 1973), p. i52. , • 

1^'Hurray and Valhour, op. oit ., pp. lB-20, 

11 * . ■ 




. i> • ' 

'the cliild, v;ho.is-^l^e product « .yhe shadovr is top. frequently ^ 
mistaken for the. substance. Authority is, top 'often misused. 
'Children.are heruned in by admor^itions;* Conditions are created' 

< " '.// ■• .: . , • 

in'which-it is" impossible for j^hijdieji to make rai'stakes. and ; 

teachers the'n congratulate themselves because the children 
.don't make 'them, ^ Sdcce^s,is not' effectively .used as an edu- • 

cati'onal tool and teacli^ers are unav;are of the great "signifi- 
/^ance oj^ failure » 17 .'.*'' * - • . \ 

■* - -V/hile some. believe that significant change cannot 

come from mthin th^ organizational^ others, such as Goodlad, 

believe schools \-riLli.not be altered^ effectively through e?:- 

' ternal intervention, however well-meaning or inoe"nipus that 

intervention is. The assioapticn is that schorl s must re- 

U . . » , . 

structure tciemselves through •continuous self-renewai,19 

\ ■ ,1, • 

Those who hold that intervention by outside sources 
is necessao^^fpr change claim that inbreeding arid int^rdepen- 
dence ^4.thin an organi2?ation require outside experts to serve 
as cataly^bs to bring about changes. Ho'ivever, the efforts of" 
the external agent are, doomed unless injpetus and support fo^ 
change come from ,,itathin the prganization.^O - \ 



17Sllberman, loc, ci'tp , p. 66*. . \ ■ 

l^Lyle.E-. SchaL'ler, The Change Agent (Kashville: * 
n Paoss/ 1972), .pp. 42^$. . . >■ ■ > 



Abingdoi. , 



19 John Goodlad, "The Child and His &hopl in Tran- - * 
sition,'' Th e Ilatioiial Elementary Pri ncipal (January' 1973), p\2.8. 

• » , . . ■ • 

2C Theodore Kauss, Leaders Live> Vfeth Crisis. (Bloomington; 
Plii Delta Kappa Educational Foundat.-'.on, 1*974), p. "^O* • 



Those *.v/ho do ss'gge-st alternatives fr.equently do not . 
deline*ate Kov/ or v/hy« * Even weil-knowi strategies proposed for 



th^ change, agent, such as those sug<^ested by Drulcer, Le\d.n,. and 

o * • • • 

others, usually are not identified vathin the total content 
'of. the necessity for the' chan^e^; and tov/ard specif ic alternatives 
to -the piesent conditiofTp - This v/riter feels there is a heed to 
exo^ine tK^so three aspect^^ ^ ^^^y change?, to' what?, how? - ' 
within a'tetal fraraeWprk, .hence the rationale, for this sfcudyo 

. : '\ .* ' . 

* . , " ^ 

, /In: a school situation in wl\ich,the writer has been 

involved, the.,|aMl'ty" has indeed attempteji to look at the "-n . 

' ^' ' ' " " -vM" . * ; * * • • 

need for* cl^ngey at some "of the proposed alternatives, and 
• to'^^'^opl change strategies j:o de^l v/itl^ luany. of the. concerns 
which, have beeii raised, # ' * \ , ^ 

'The' purpose of this study Is to describe how change > 
has happened and continues to happen in Dearington Elenientary 
ScJhool, supported t>y background resources in the areas invol- 

v^d; • ' ' < ~ . 

^ In order tcreport on these activities^ the study 
i^ o'rgani7*.ed into.-five chapters and fifteen appendides^ 

Ckife>ter.I_ - The Introduction. ~ identifies, the scope 
\of the ^udv ^s d<|'scribing the^, total change activity vdthin 
'^Dearington .53hoolo The studyraay.be justified fro^ the stand- 



■■21-}3bihaller, "op. citp , ' ppo'%5-120. 



point of the value of consolidating data about ,v;.hat hat 



Qc^jurred and indicating future directions of need qs well ' 
""as the broader 7>urpose of providing a •po'sitive model which 
others might find helpful. Background supporting literature 
is cited where appropriateo ^ . ' • • 

Chapter JI - Basic Assumption's and Methodology - * 
uses background litei»ature in support ^f seve.ral assuraption-s ' 
niade. and contains a brief 'descript.ion. of the raethodqlo^ and 
procedur6~s used in t}ie study . • 

Chapter III « A Inscription" of the Changes - de- ' 

scribes the setting in,whic-h change was considered, aitema- 

. ■ ^ / ^ 

tiyes studied, and decisions made and imple;nented. This 

/ ' « i-'' 

section of the study also describes the event s^/hich helped 
provide an severs to quest ions' raised in two interrelated areas; 
administrative beHavi or and organizational structure. More 
specifically, the follovn.ng are- dealt iJith: 
AQminidirative behavior: 
- Is there a difference in vallingness to change due 
to different leadership styles?^ An ans^^er is.sug- 
ges1:ed through analysis of interviexvs vriLth teacher Sg 
-^>'hat is an appropriate role for the principal .as an 
^ agent of change? A questionaire was used to have 
^ teachers idej^tify those characteristics they fee"! 
are desirable. 



' ^ - How are key people identified to^help institute 

and lead change? A descripti ^^f criteria used \' 
in this solection is given. * . 

- Wdt decision-making prop ednres. were employed? 
"^5^ Again using a descriptive section, the effective- 
ness of, those procedures is indicated, supporte^d^ 
by teachers' responses to a questiojiaire. 

Organizational structure: ' ^ ^* " 

. - \vhat changes in philosophy occurred? A'descrip- 
,.tiph, supported by outside evaluation of the 
effectiveness of this change, is given. 

- H9w'was the decision reached to .utilize the IGE 
{Intlivi dually Guided Education) model? ahedul^s 
of activities^ teachers' -responses to^a brief -gues- 
tionaire, and Hescriptive-raaterial provide answers, 

- ^Ihat learning environment exists? A survey of tea- 
chers' perceptions provides information t-o character- 
ize this environment, alondr .with supportive evidence 
from a^ parent surveyo , ^ ■ 

- ?Iov^ does the unit structure provide organized flexi- 

*. * 

bility? Teacher opinions given on a qufestionaire and 

*/ ' 
evidence of monitored accomoli shment of specific out- 

* 

• * coues Identified by I/D/E/A (Institute for"^Development 

».of Educational Activities) are cited. , 
Background 3 iterature i s . used-thr^^ the chapter as support 

for -the -procedures described. 



, Chapter IV - Purther Descrip-tion of 'Change - de- 

* * 

ribes two addi tional areas: teacher behavior and pupi l and 
r(?nt atti tildes. The following are considered: " ^ ' 

Teacher -behavior,: / , . • ' 

- W\at coimnitment was given tov/ard cliange? A de- 
scription of procedures ,used?to g^in commitnient isf 

/ supported hy teachers' resrponses to several q\iestioi:ss 
. How^o teachers view their role in the IGE process? 
Their ansv/ers to. a questionaire posed by I/D/E/A 
reveal their attitudes*. 

^ j?rlMiat methodology is utilized for"^"grouping and for 

acconivaodating varying learning modes? The ''sitfiation 
{IS it l\as been observed is described, along vdth data 
indicating the e^ent of accomplishment of I/D-/E'/A- 
developed objectives in this area^t several points 
in tiiae© i 

-Pupil and parent attitudes^: ' ^ ,^ >/ * ^ ^ 

- tet are pupils' attitudes. toWrd this different, 
school structure? Theiy respon^ses to' a quet?fcionairc 

are giverio * , . . ^ - " 

- V/hat activities l\ave "been erni>loycd to infonn and in- 
volve parents, and how have they res}-)onded to thesf-j 
c^ffoVts? A description of soecific events is given^ 

; , ^ 

, .with, parent respons(^s to questiofts* inc^i^cating their 
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feelings about the scIvcqI's inforiaation efforts,. 
- V/l\at has been the conrnmnity feeling about those, 
masr>ivG changfes? ^bbsq/rvatlons ar,e, given' to de- 
• ' scribe this« . ^ / ^ 

Again in this chapter, as in/ previous ones, appropriate 
background literature is c^ted. . 

Chapter X - Sar;jn^l-y, Conclusions, and ISeconunen- 
dations For Further 9fcudy, " ^ 



Appendices k This section could prove particu- * 
iarly useful to those v;Uo might attempt a similar ef for-T* 
Examples of 'the :^rinar<juestionaires and surveys use^^as 
v/eil as sample informal ' intervie'v/ ^^uevStioris are -given. 

Also included,'4.re several schedules of activities v/hich 

V " ^ ' ^ 

raav serve as additional guides for others to follov/ v;ho 

vrc>uld become part of the exciting and rewarding imperative 



of developing creative individualized learning experiences 
for children. 



\ 
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' ' ' ' I^Ii'U'TER II 



J- 



The change effort at Deaiingt-on Elementary Sbhool, 
vathin the extent of the present examination, began- ■t-ath a 
courtTorde-red re struct urJ^fig of school attendance, areas for 
desegregation purposes* in the late 'summe'r of ia7P„ V.lthin . 
a feV days foilo^,d.ng the court' otder, the writer v/as appoint- 
ed principal of the School and th^ teachers reported |o pre- 
pare for the^dpening of tl;ie school terra. 



. Dparington &hool is located in a totally black/ 
::>neighborhood in Lynchburg, Virginia, and until l'^70,. con- 
•sikte'd of a totally black' student body ^^d.th a hiinimal amount 
' of staff integration. \dth'the opening of the 1970-71 school 
year, the ^ student body became^ approximately fifty i^ercent./ 
white and fifty percent black. Subsequent change.s in atteoj- 
dance areas have resulted in a coraposition which is now two- 
thirds whito and bne-thrrd blacko The faculty is composed of 
a- similar racial ratiOl^^, ^Umost all of the white students are 

.bussd^to f-ie. schbel from adjoining alnost all-white neighbor 

' • ' ^" ' 

hoods, , , 4 ' 
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• Beginning in .the fall of 1972, follovdng extensive 
preparation, Dearincjton &hool adopted the Indiviflually 
Guided Education (IGE) raodel, developed hy the Institute,, 
f Qr Develo-:)iiient of Educational Acti vities '{I/D/E/A) of 
Dayton, . Ohio, A description of ho:vj that,3Ti9/del v/as ins±i- 
tuted and how it is operated is incliided in l^ter sections 
of tl'vis stud^r»^ E>rf:eij;sive \^vaiuation of accompli shjuent in , 
follov/ing the model hci^s been carried out both vathin the 
school and throiigh I/p^^E/A^/ invb]A^ staf£, pupil s,^ and ^ 
paarentsp . ' *^ " . /;:: ■ 

> Several basic .as^tiraptipns about change have guided 




these actiyfti^s:^ ' \" 

\^ %0 Leadership style can be an important factor irj 
/ initiatiJig, encouraging, ^nd implementing c.hang 
2, Characteristics can be identified v:hich are Kle- 

sirable for tne^ le/ider of change to possesso 
3u Decisions can be iinplemented more effectively 
rt when those responsible/ for implexaenting them . 

.al-sa have responsibility for making tKpse de-. 

. . • . * * ^ . ^ 

cisionso • \ p 

4.. ThcD^rough study and preparation is \de sirable 



for reducing resistance and building support 

., ■ ' ■ ■ ■ \^ 



"or change. 



\ 
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5o /Teachers' attitudes tov;ard change affect its 
. succpssful accomnlishment, ' * . • 

^{ '6, Pupils can be led to accept increasing respon- 
■ pibility for their- o\%ti dilvectionv 

7^ Parent support can be d\5veloped if parents ar^, 

' " •> * ^ . ' 

informed and involved, % ' • • \' 

These ^ssumotions come; in turh, froia literatu?:e 
which sixggests t^at v/e 'face a world that changes so rapidly 
that it* makes unknov^m, deraaniis tipon children and adults. A 
^medns of honestly preparing children or ourselves to ifive in*' 
and cope v/ith such a -i^^d^ld may be by giving them ^^^"^ more 
important and bai^ic tools for learning than a list of^facts^ ' 
by providiiig them wifh respept far huiqan jdifferences^ so tha-^ 

' 'f X ' ' • - . 

we and they may appreciate^ value; .and protect .thase differ- 
^ eAceSf and by helping them become self-directed Ivuman beings- 

\^io interrxalise ^ human and humane value syst^ to serve thera, 
througiiout their lives. Therefore^ how this might be aQc52ii-" 
plishe<3 seem»s an appropriate, area for investigation • ^ 

• ;A primary component of effective leadership for 
dev^elopirig sixch a system maybe reflect ed in- creating^ and 
maintaining" a sjiimulatincf v/ork environment, designed specific- / 
ally to ennance creativit)?^;. growth^ and changeV Siich an 



^2 yhe Learning 'Procrram ^ pp. ^9^&0J 
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aj:mos}'5here is a dc-idication on the part of plop3.e; a coimnifjnerit. 
to the task. It is escprossion of trust » It is a response 
tp the mandate for experimentation, gro\>rth, innovation, and 
reforrri. Jt is' an atmosphere where creativity flourishes ani 
ideas af ^encouraged and support ed. This cli/nate'*does not de- 
scend fully developed^ hov/ever^ nor can it he achieved vatHout 
eiicountering problo'rus. , Such an -atmosphere seem's rx>ssible if 
the prin6ipal believes in its possibilities. ahd works accord- 
ingly, establishing a course of positive action based on sdund 
principles of prgaiiizatioh and hu^aii relationsp"^"^ 'As one views 
jt^he implicatipns of change' as' related to ^ the principalsiiip, 
fe*-/, if any, professions appear to offer more, challenges^ 
"opportunities^, or ultimate, s^ti sfact^ons, ' Therefore, an 
examination of th.e Drincipal's rolp. in 'change '^seeius appro- , 
priate« ' ' - \ / . ' 

Change mayv<:ome through fostering creative dissatis- 
/ ■ ' ' ' ' 

faction that can lead to nev; solutions to old probliems. No' , 

oiganiiaation can chafige itself .off actively in the absence of 

clearly stated beliefs' and goals. Once this is accpmplished, 

the most important role for the principal may be as personi-^ * 

fier of the philosophy^ He must,, by Jiiis decisions, qiieitions,** 

and actions exemplify wh^t the school stands foro Tp a Jarje 



-^Sxheodore Jr Jen son et al. > El ^^aertta ry ^J^^ Adm in- 
istration (Bosrton: Al'lyn and Bacon^ 19j>9'J, pp. 148-14y„ 

-4lbid.,,. p. 508. ^" J>"_ i)- 



extent,, an orgo^nizationa^l en^dronITlent • appiopriite for foster- 
ing change seems to 4^pend on the ability of - the staff to 
assume responsibility for decision-malcing and on, the ability 
of tlxe principal to help^ them 'do so.^S • Hqw that may b^ accom- 
plished is, therefare, exaraired in th e pres ent investigation^ 

> V/hen reduced to its essence?, the<true teSt of leader- 

ship may^e followshipo No matter how democratically or auto- 
craticailly leaaership is^/defined or exercised, there are no 
leaders unless there are followers. Thus, the leader must be 

able to do more than merely hold the position. While the 

■ . - ' 4 . * - - 

jiKJWer of position cannot be ignored, by itself that poWer is 

rnadeguate« If. the leader is ijpt able to develop insights and 
talent for delegating authofity, for looking at alternatives, 
f.or coimaunicating effectively, for CD.bfdinating the total } 
staff effort, then the position soon slip av^yt^'^ Atten- 

tion, is directed in this study .tov^ard effectively v/orking 
,vdth this prt5pesso ' ' . . - 

Instead of making excuses for v;h3; one shouldn't, 
change, as is often the case, effort might be better spent 



working at hov/ tb effect desifabig cl-ange. Oftoh/ though, 

" ' ^ ^ ' \ ^ 

— ^ A <■ . ■ 



/■ 

25f;uaene Ro Howard, "Th<? ^rincipal^As^ar Change Agent, 
monograph, {Dayton:I/D/E/A, 19579 / ppy.^ r^llu ^ - ^ . ^ 

^^Melvin P. Heller, Prei^a ring 2duff5:tlonaJL L eader s;: 
>?ew Challc nges and *l;ev; Pe^^spoct lyer^ 0^1 oomi ng £o n : l-hi i)eit"a 
kappa Educational foundation, r?74 po lOa^^ ^ 
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innovation is attempted because it seems the currently 
fasUionable thing to do or else what happens is only . 
changed superf iciallyo Chdng^e must oraoimt to mdjre than 
organizational raanipulationo It must involve what teap- 
chers do when they teach 'and what students do when they 

learno^^ " 

!• . - ^ r • 

.' • . ■' 

Unless change is used to imove beyond tradition- 
al thinking and experiences, one may remain boxed in by 
the past.'^^' Keither coraraitmsnt to change nor frenzied 
activity designed to effect., change has provided visible 
knowledge about the process .of chahg^o^^ Sbrae contend 
that the core of the answer is money, but money alone* is 
seldom the critical ingredient.o The past record i^ over- 
v;helmingly on the side of the argument thS.t ideas, inno- 
vation, arid openness t^o nev; approaches are far more in- 
fluential, in the change process/than are 'dollars, if 
only a fraction of the money currently being spent to 
change educational practices were spent .to find but hov/ 
succeed in making change, a great deal more inight be 
gainedo^-'- 



27j;vigene Ko Hov/Srd, '-'Current Innovative Practices 
and Sbhools of the Future," monogr.aph, (Uayf onii/D/S/A,. 
1968), Pa 1.. , • • ..... 

^^ I'he Learning Program , p. 7, 
. .. ^ . , _ - - . 

2gjerrolci M. Movotney (edo). The Principal and' the 
Challenge oi' Change (Dajdionrl/D/S/A, lyvij, pp. b-b, ~" 



30;33haller, op, cit ., , po 11« 
•Vo 

& 



On 

■^-MoVotney, oog cit>, po 7o 
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A'reaspnable role .for ^the principal ,to vigorously 
assxinie* i,s tUat^oi ^uhange agent, since an organization which 
does Yiot change. laay -not sufvive«'^'^ The principal/ change 
agent h^s many chpices.to luake'o He must choose botv/eon either 
■^acting as an j-nnovator seeking to press for change through the 
introduction/ and impleiuentatioii of nev/ ideas or acting as a 
facilitator of -charig^ by seeking to ^increa-se. the .degree of 
openness to innovation in the organizationo VMle these two 
are not incompatible.' role s^, th,e3r are different and ^oth are 
quit^ time-Gonsumingti Therefore, it is vezy difficult for 
one person to be able to function effectively in both roles 
at the same point in timeo^^ 

*•» * , , * * 

By action or inaction, every person^ involved in the 

leadership" of the school - principal, teacher, or 'parent - 

"is in one way or another an^agent oT, change. Sbme are passive 

others negative, and an increasing number seem to^be ^finding 

satisfaction in becoming af firinattiLve agents of chahgeo 

The affirmative methodology uged for accumulating ^ 
data for this study included: • 

*la Participation by the x^riter as an observer 

« . / • 

of the entire process described/' with personal 
, observations gTven where appropriate. 



."au ss,. op'o cit« , p» 20 « 
^ ^3i55challer*, op. cita , -po 36,,^ 
34] bid., ppo 12-18, 
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2„ Informal iriterviev;s of teachers to determine 
effects of different leadership st^rles^ \y 

3o Identification by teachers of characteristics 
• they feel it is desirable for the principal to 
ppssess^' • . , 

4« Observatidn by oivtsid^ sourcesir specifically 
"by the Southern Association Visiting Committee,^ 
indicating fulfillment in. practice "of the philo 
sophical statement, * \ 

5. Surveys develop^d^.by I/D/E/^in \yhich teachers 
indicated their opinions of the effectiveness' 
of the IQE decisiori-raaking structure, the learn 
ing climate utilized, and their feeling-s about 
the success of^*the unit .in .meeting the needs of 
individual learning styles and rates^ 

6« Sbhedules'bf in-* service activities and teachers 
responises to a brief evaluative questionaire 
about these activities, * 

?• QuGstionairds developed by I/D/E/A in v;hich pu- 
pil perceptions of IGE and their school were In 

J dicated,. and ' - - v 

8. Sbhedules of parent information. activities and 
"parent responses to a q:ie^?i^onaire in which ai- 
titudcs toward these activities were indicatedo 
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' CH/lFPER III . - • ^ . ' 

■ . A DESSiaPTlON OF THE CEIKGSS . « 

• " * *' 

In America we are experiencing a social revoluti'bft.' " 

There appear to -be. anxieties and dissatisfactions as ngvej . - 
befprco' 'ICr saich a "climate, we hav,e an. obligation to listen 
to those who areT'trying to rela^ie this revolution to. the, needs 
o'f- childrena^^ ' - ^ /. ■ \ 

. A pJTof ound shift is tricing. place ' irt the .manner in 

which' "many '"a.re thinkincr about clvLldreri and'aJDOut schools. The 

emphasis seeins to be^more on huiraiieness .and undei^standingf 

• < * •*• ".* ; - ■ ' * 

more ei^cour'agfement and t-rust,. and a\yay from the idea of tliie 

' ' *' ' ■ ■ • < • ' 

teacher '■'as the sourcfe of all kno'rfle'dge and' tov/ard ■yxe\^dng the' 

teacher as' a facilitator of -learning; away.^i'.rom the tradition- 

• al approach of teaching to •'•he v^hole^ cle^ss tov/ard a concern 

v'foi: individualized inct ruction and learningB*^"' 

' ' ' . ' - 

Vfi.thin such a f ramev/ork, tho Deari-ngton Sfchool staff , 

discussed,pc*Ssibie ^vays of dealing vat h considerable parent^- 

•unrest and the vac^er divergence of pupil achievement v;hich 

an exaiainatj oh of permanent recorcis <i?id test, data indicated 



^ 



* . ^Viivin Kertsbt^rg and*Ed^vari Stone,, Schools ».Are Ftfr ; 
^ Children (Hew' York: fchocfcen Books^. 1971), p. 227 o * 

36c3iibe'r;na^, l oc, .oil o, p. :<yi/, • 



would be, fevidont, jls v;e planned to .approach the^suddemy 

drasticc^lly altered situation brought about by cdiirt-rordered 

intec^atfion, ^ . * ' /.^ " 

\< * ^ " * / 
'^'For many of the pupils and; their parents,, this would 

be their fit^Ert 'experience in a dire^bt conjiact vdth sizeable 

numbers *5'f lueiJfoers .of another raceB\ F'of mo^^t,. this v;as 

viewed a's a quest^^^^^-^^l'^ ^^^V^iL. There v;as considerable sus- 

pinion and apprehension. ^ For' a f'ew, it- v/as viev/ed as -a 

.po^sitive '*social raovep a^d fof janother few, the^ view v/a's 

one. of *outrigl"^ hostility an,d resentment « 

The faculty decided tl\at platting pupils.. in idulti- » 
aged groups would increase. the opporfcunity fbr^ effective 
regrouping for instruction and that team^i^teaching might be 
a*' means of increasing teacher effectiveness and at. ^the same 
^ time provide a jf Jairiework vathin which the .racial t-ensions / * 
could be minimized,, - ' . * ^ 

That the faculty felt ^ ready, and willifig to insti- 
tute -thesis changes is no-bewrthy, particularly .in view of 
evidence irhat "^teacheirs dlften resist ^s-uoh changes:.^'?- A con- 
'taributihg facVor nray haye been a change. in leadership style ■ 
with the aj:pointment of *a different principal,,, - Kovotney in- 
dicates Ih^ t elf feet s vary v/ith different lekdersliip s-byieso 

I - . - - . I L ^ ' ' - -I J V f it 

- ' o^/"S::;haller, op^ cit« ^ pp. 09-70,5 * " ^ ' " : 



He siigrests that art authoritarian approach often leads to lo\r 
^staff in'orale and inhibition of change, the laissez fair© ap- 
proach may make accoiitpli shine nt dependent upon chance rather 
than choice^ and the democratic approach^ v/hile not 'signifi- 
cantly higher in production outcoraes^ is suggested as beings 
much raore effective in creatlr.g a cooperative work olimateo?^ 

Guskin believe's the motivational bases on v;hich 
previous attitudes .depended are an important aspect of ere- 
ating o^nness and acceptance to chai-\ge.- In addition, he 
describes this openness as. being *&upported by dissatisfaction 
vdth current conditions, perception of various sources as ^ 
being potentially helpful, readiness 'and ^dllingness to seek 
out new info nnat ion, and the extent of flexibility pre sent 

^ * 
• Informal conyexsations %vith staff members convinced 

• ' . / 

the writer, that chanae, ha^ been inhibited by a formal struc- 
ture v/l;iich discouraged innovation, and humaneness and empha- 
sized academics and" quiet orderliness* LlcGrpgor has proposedi 

* • ■ 

that tiiis conventional aoproach to leadership is based on pro- 
positions, that presuppose .that people are passive and h^ye to 
be motivated by .a series of rev;ards and punishments, whereas 

]. — — — - ; ' J 

^■'°lvC>yotney-^ op, cit ., p. 4€» ' . ^ 

\ '"^Konald G, fla^relock et al, P lanning For Innbvatic a • 
ThroTioh Di s s^miiirition and Utill7.atlon""oFTCno y TGc)go (iinii Arb'oi 
Coat or fo:- J^escarch on Utilization of bcientUic Knovdedge, 
1971j., p. 4:38,. ■ . " ' 
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a moro appropriate aiDproach presumes people can achieve tlxeir 
* , , \* ' ' ' 

o\im Sjoals best by directing .their o\vn efforts 'tov/ard organiza- 
tional objectives. * ^ 

Looking at contrasting methods^ one sees that •coercion' 

" ' * **. ' " 

through the application of authority and power to produce de- 

> " . . • ' J. ' 

sired results encourages an Emphasis on power and the acqui« ^ 
sition of power, whereas ""cooperatipn efaphasizes bringing the 
opposition into the support i4ig group, .being open to diyersu 
points, of ,Vidw. - ' ' , 



There was little confusion ^about .the authority of the 
principal of earlier times. He was boss. He took orders from 

i^the superijitemaent a^d board of education and gave orders to 
the teachers iri his. school. The' writer has attempted to use 
a different "approach, "hov/'ever, wnich re9ognises his responsi- 
bility for the educational program pf the school by a \/orking 

. relationship v/hich attempts to share authority and responsi'- 

^bility- He does'not need- to employ force or,/Doerciono He 
views his lole^as that of providing leade.i*ship for an emotional 
and social atmosphere which ^contributes to freeing teachers and 

-leading to their self -direction. This role involves grovang 
oneself and' promoting tocher grov/th in developing professional 
committment^, expajtding and deepeni^^g understandings of goals 
and prograir s, increasing sound concepts of child *growth and 

-""^ — z 7-^^ ^ ' / , : 

^ . ^. :4i^haller^ pp. cit./pp. 127-130^^ ^ - ^ . 



developmont, inproving technical cplapei^ence, Goordinating 
cooperative efforts, and Gncoui;iging wholesome interpersonal 



relationships. 

. 'During the .period 1970-72, attention was directed 

toward continual j^efAnement of the ideas previously desca^ibed 

" / ' '■ • * ' I 

and toward examination .of alternatives the staff felt offered 

possibilities for further irr.proveraent » Several consultants 

we^e utilisjed during this period. Visitations were made to 

other schools that vrcre^ utilizing various alternatives ,to the 

traditional, self-cor.taified arrangonent. schedule of these 

activities is included in Appendix Ao, 



-Further study of 'the literature on the concept of 
team teacliing indicated it to be a process which is not sa 
much etn organizational arrangenent, but a sj^irit of cooper- 
ation in' planning^ collaboration, and sincere sharing. It 
is not, as some have practiced, "Your turn today and" mine 
tomorrow. "^1 Research suggests that teachers v/ho work to- 

gether generally agr«;e that they can 'better kno^^r and meet, ^ 

* ' • » \ 

the needs of each cM'ld v;hereas in v/orking separately they 

vsensed both i-nef f ectivehess and inef fi-ciencyo42 If the 

' personaiitif.'S of -pupils and-teacher clash, it is not alv/ays 

easy to make a smooth adjustment in the traditional school 



. - 41 ".dliiaia Georai-ades, "Team TeacJbing: A Mev; Star, 
Not A Meteor," The fiational Elementary Pirincipal (January 
1965), p. I'U 

'^'^Lee L. Snith, Teaching in a I-Iongraded Sbhool 
{ Vfe st Kyack , K . Y. : Parke rTPuEL i shi ng Company,. Inc. , 13ZQ) , 
nn. 59-60^ 



pp. 59-60 
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/> ^^^^ \ ^ ^ , ' 

ivdtli self-contained classrooms, but, v/itli the teoiu approach^ 

th% same te^acher and pupil* are not. necescarily in an all-d&y 

constant relationship^ This offers relief for botho"^^ Re-. 

search studies have in jio instance obtained evidence that 

cooperative teaching is harmful to pupil adjugrfciuento One 

indicator of that adjustment is pupil attitude, and findings 

in this area have consistently been favorableo*^ A .survey 

of Dearingtpn pupils confirms these previous findings^ 

\ • , > 

\ • ^ * 

Cpoperative teaching, encourages flexibility not 
only In setting up initial groupings, but especially in 
re-deploying students and teachers ah any later time» * Since 
several adults, vith varying" backgrounds, competencies^ and 
Interests plan the total program for an expanded number of 
students^ there is no need to pre-determine .-group structure' 
for moi^^Hia^i^ sho2± periods of tirne.^^ - ' 

Sbhools, then, can be run which children and teaph^ 
ers and parents feel good about; it's not that hard "to ,do. 
It does require the development of the capability for dealing 
vath children as human^ being'^^ not as .vessels to be filled 



/ ^Charles Hayes, "Team Teaching in Culturally 

Deprived Areas,f' tChe National Elemer.tary Principal (Janiiciry 
1965), p. 63, . . . ' V 

^^31en Heathers, "]Re search on Implementing and Eval- 
uating Cooperative Teaching,'' The l?utioiial Elementary Princi -- 
gal (January 1965), p. 31, . * ^ 

^^John I. Goodlad, "Cooperative Teacldng in ^Education 
al Reform," The National Elementary Principal (January 1965)^ 
pp. ll-12o \^ 
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\d.t]x knov7ledge,46 The children's feelings^ in return^ about 
school and theii* enjoyment of it are related to the nniaber of 
options available* ta them^ to their having choices in deter- 



mining the activities^n which >hey \'dl}, engage, to '^heir be?* 
ing able to pose their own problems, and dete2jrnii\e;the ifianner 
in which they \^dll pursue the^se, to-'ti^e extent they are per- 
mitted and encouraged to collaborate ^d.th _each oth^r,. and to 
the extent to v/hich explDLcit and implicit 'comparisons be- . 
tv/een their perfonaahce and t>liat of the o^het children is 
minimized. These f act orVare ^by-products of a whole philo- 
sophical and- pedagogical' 'dpproachJ^^ 

' ' it^^^ ^ole of the teacher in thi's" approach as a ^ 

.facilitator of learning is to maximize tha likelihood that 

each child will be engaged in' apprc^riate activity^ with 

the facilitator 'Serving to respect .the children'^ as individ- , 

// ' i' # ♦ 

uals^. t<> manage the learning environment, to p::ovide mateacial 

as needed, to encourage inde|ipndence, and to provide direct 

48 ' 

instruction when' appropriateg 

. Goodlad wa'rns that there is no magic in removing 
grade leibel.s pr other superficial" changes. Differentiated., 
progress through the sane graded assignments is only tampey- 



* '^'^IVilliatn Glasser/' The Effect' of Sshool Failure on 
'• the Life of a Child ( V/ashington; National Association of 
Bl.^entary £bhooi Principals, 1971), p. 10. 

*. . 'i'^Silberman, The Open Classroom -Reader ;' pp. 173-176, 

■ ^»Ibid;., p.. 267. , 
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dug \>dth a seriously questioned concept. #If this is all that 
take^ place,^ a fraud has be^n perpetrated; Any o-^ganizatibn 
Or grouping contains no guarantee ot treatment of the child, 
as an individual, but is only protJuctiVe v/hdn special provi-^ 
sions are xnade to alter the inatbrial"> methods, and expect at i on s,49 



- One of the alterrfatives the staff examined carefully • 
v/as the IGE strategy of school change^ developed by the Jn- ^ 
stitute for Deyelopiuent . of Educational Activities (I/D/E/A). 
This strategy includes many Qf the conc^epts suggested in the " 
•oreceding oaaes as desirable^ .an4 is based on the assixmptioii 
that one of the reasons why many internal reform efforts have 

4 

been abortive is that tKey have not gone far ei^ough nor have 
they fully studied ^their own "successes and failures. It has 
been possible to create individual schools vMch made use of 
reform^ but such schools have been the result of hard-workii)g 
individuals \A\o have, melnSged by the force of personality t^ 
achieve' an incmiring educational climate • But these Individ- • 
uals and faculties. -have often ended up spent and disillusioned 
.\vith little to shov/ for an enormous amount of enthusiasm and 
work. Such schools need to be part of a larger system which 
•organizes support for their efforts. 



- • 49G;oodlad and Anderson^* opo ci' t.^ p. 163 ^ 

SOiTiizabeth' C. ,V.aison^ Meec-ud; A New Kind of Teach'02 

(Blooming ton: Phi De]»ta Kappa, Educational Foundation, 1973), 
p. 20, ( 
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^ ^.Vliile conceding *that each of the many explanations 
offered regarding tlfe'^failufe of luany attempts tc impro'^e 
schools might hold^^soiue part* 'of - the ti-uth^ -I/D/E/A did not 
attempt to deal rfirectly vath any of these, but chose insteajJ 
.to develop a 'new s?j:jrategy.vf or improving schools. ' The ^study 



took the name Study of Educational Change and &hool Improve- 
merito It assumed that ^the individual school is the strategic^ 
unit of Educational dhangeo ..Indications v/^re, ho^ever^ thaf 
no .single school can stand alone against^the forces which re- 
si^ change. The school must reach out to (^-^her change-mind- 
ed schools that can offer it, emotional and professional back- 

& ' ,1, 

ingo * TJie League of Cooperating Schools creates .a, positive 

/ ^. • 

press for change and for the new expeci:atipn^^\rDles, aqtiv-' 

- — „ . ... ^« . ,^ . 

ities. relationships, and reisvards that sujDstantive 'change en- 
tailso I/D/E/A planned that through parfcioipcition in the 
League,, each school would develop an 'improvement process in- 
cluding a systematic procedure for discussing and diagnosing 
its own problems, formulating solutions, ts^iklng action on 
recommended solutions, and" theft' trying to obtain e^idenc^ 
about the effects of such actiono^^ The Lynchburg School 

if 

Divisioi^, of which Dearington is 'part , has implemented this 
process. through, Project PLACE, a comprehensive three-ye.ar 
pilot project funded" through -Tit I9 III, ESHA» " . 



51"I/D/E/A Offers A Nev/ Strategy For Sbhool Improve, 
ment,", undated brochure., pp» l-2o 
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, - ^ Such alteim'a'tives a.s Individually Guided Education 

(IGEj^are designed *td provide flexible ;^nictures for meeting 

vairi ou a problem p created, by^the graded ^organiisati on built 

• UpQjirthe. follovanp- .assujuptions: ^; , 
* ' ' ' * » - \ * 

-^^IL chilc^eti sheuxtd progress at their own dndividiial 



Urates of .§ro\rth.;' 
/""C^rriculuui experiences should ba differentiated to 

meet varying^ needso f - 

- droup^ing arr^rigements should "altbw large group^ 
small ^gfoup^ aiiid, individual Indiructxon as appro- 



J- o 



^/ ' * - priate» . . ' , o . . 

. «\Ev^luat ion, based upon the ability of the ; individual 

\/ ' ' ' * ' ' ^ 

' * child should. provide better acijustment and behavior. 

4i ^ Flexible ):>uildings .and. equipment should make it eas- 

< • r • * /J * » 

^ J. \ ier to' 'personalize instinctiopp 

: -^ 'R team approach* tp, ^aff utilization should allovr*^ 

' • 52 * ^ 

more effective planning and ^diagnosis. ' - ' , - 

^ ' ' ^ ' \, ' ^ * ^ ^ ' \ * ' 

V/hen these -assvimptioris are met^^an organizational pattern dif- 

ferent froiii the traditional graded school vail emerge; a pat- 

tern which provides for* qontinuous^ unbroken^ upward progres- 

sion for all learhers,,'^'^ * * ' f • ^ 

Sc>me\ who v/o*rk with childre?i think it nece^ssary to 
group them by some c.ommon factor su;h as age^ grade^ or abilxty 



^^Murray and Wilhour, oqc citu ^ pp^ 23-24^ 
5^ Ibid , ^ p. 31. 
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lixjperienco and research sh^^^, ho\Vevdr, that theso feo-called 
coiniTion factofs are/imagi.iary. ^ ^^thih arc^groux) are"" -hidden a 
multitude of diffe>rences in the? children'^s jneeds^ interests, 
and perfonaance le\rels» The school can provide a setting in 

* which the child Jnay learn as irapidly* as he can, i^ihout* hur- 

V . . • ' " ^ 

rying, or asjslowly as he needs to, ^^nLthout fear of failure^ 

shame, or discouragement. ^ ^ 



The challenge 'falls to thd*«edu'cator, whc mu^ choose 
whether to reiaain pait\of the. problem by fusing steril^e tra- 



ditional methods and naterials inconsistent \Aath whajt'is^now 
kno\^ about learning and behavior, or elect to become a pait, 
of the solution by adopting new techniques of organi'liatioh 
and teaching, using new and varied materials, and developing 
thinking and creativity rather than^ memo ri^iat ion and routinop^^ 

As the Dearincjfcon staff studied the literature and 
the IGE model, we* liked v;hat v;e learned and observed, Ve 

„ agreed \\ath lAlson that reorganizing education so each student 
enjoys a hand-tailored, intimate, and responsive education i 
cannot happen in the traditional jconfines in which the child 

^ - i_s ta^en where someone has predetermined that he ought to be 
rather than v/here he actually iSo^B' \Jq further concurred 



^"^ Multi-Arrfe Gr o upincr; EnrI nhing the Lea miner Hnviro n- 
ment (Washington: Department of E.l emontary-1Cinde"rga"rten- 
Uursery Education, NEA, 196.8), pp. 2-5o 

"^^George I, Thomas and Jossph Cre^cimbeni, . Individu al-^ 
izing Instriiatvon in the Elementary School CKew York: Random 
House, 1967), p. 7« T ~ 

SGvaison, op. ^it.^ p. '17. 



vath Sliields that unless change is built into the 'eduo^tionar 
activities the efforts continue to be much like flapping your 
arms in the breez6 and expecting to'fly.^'^. ^ , 

Faculty discussions were insftituted which were con-L ^ 
cerneci with the development not only 'of a statement of philo- 

• sophy^^ but \^riLth the creation jpf a philc sophical base of o^e'r- 

' * * * ^ ' ' i[ ^ I* ^ 

^ation which 'Could become a way of life iffijihe sd*hooliJ» The 

philosoT&hy^ which evolved frora^these discussions included the 

, following notions based in literature« \ ^ ^ 

f ' ' 

' • Th6 knotirledge* explosion makes absurd the ^£jde'a of a 
curric\^lum v;hich must be covered, The,J:>est scKools^ can hope 
.to do is to help learners better understands how to- use knovr- 
pledge and hoy to dec^l with changing* conditions,, ^8 Ch:^dreit ^ 
currently in school may. stfH be in the' 't^ork force one-third * 
of the v/ay thpDugh the naxt century* An. education designed 
to^prepare them to adjust to the' world as it -is j\ow is, sense- 

iess and imoracticalo Education should prepare children not * 

\ ^ . . 

just, to earn a living, but to live a creative, humane, and 

sensitive life-. Schools with vniles covering almost every as- 

pect of exi;5tence teach distDCUsir^and that children are not 

persons of \/orth«^^ • • ^ 



57 Shields, op. cito, ppo 3'0-31«* ^ 
5 8^ jhe, Learning Program , pp. 7-10o 
^^i3ilberman-t Crisis-^ii) the. Classroom, p. 184« 



Ihron though thai is.'ihe most: schools are^ this 
is simply iio± in harmony with .a l:>asic purpose of ibnerican 
.education,, that every chil<^ naVe ^ji Opportunity to develop 
his talents to the fullest possible extient. Tp accept such 
a . sit-uatioxi as the appropriate .environment in*T*Mch to accom- 
plish this purpose is much Hkg accepting the roads of 1920 
or 1930 as >^dfeguate and suf f i>cient to 'carry the trafJfic of 
today ."^ To recognize graded schools as an efficient and 



convenient Way of classifying the thousands of children who 

poured, into them during their years, of exp^ansicn dbes not 

' ' fiT 

j.ustify continuing that stmcture today. 

Sbhools have been organised into the conventional- 
grades fo:^ -so long#» , however, that most people t"ake it for 
cfra'n^ed that there is no oth%r vay« The facsjt is. of course, 
that mpst American Scliools were ungraded until 1848. '.Even 
i^ough thfe graded school Soon came under attack for its' 

rigidity and its inability to take' individual 'differences 

V * 62 * 

inta account, ^e sy^em has endured* 



/ 



'^One argument given pci support, of the traditiona'l 
graded system is. giving children a competi^iiVe experience 
similarjto adult life, yet the wide diversity of adiilt life 
affords almost everybody an opportunity for success relative 



epQ^Vid V/. Eeggs and Edward G. Buffie, Nongraded 
Sbhools i4i Action (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1967), p. 1^ \ " ^ ^ ' 

. ^"^Gobdlad and Anderson, opjjcit,, p. 



62 



ailbennan, loc. cit.^ pp. ISe^lS?, 
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to his abilities and bf£'orts„^^ The graded, school v;as^rought 

into being at a tino when little wajs known aJoout individ-ual 

differences.^"^ >Iow^ hov/ever, we know that there is no one my 

to learn ror specific exercises wh*ch all youngsters must go 
through. ^5 

Jenson writes that, more than any other single indi- 
vidual, the principal establishes the professional tone of 
the school. He will not help teachers develop appropriate 
approaches to dealing vath children unless, he demonstrates 
^ch approaches in. liLs ov/n actions* Teachers mil be encour- 
aged to read professional material if the principal does so. 
Thejr are more likely to seek self -improvement if it is obvi- 
ous that the principal is trying, to become increasingly ef- 
fectiye,66 ^ . ^ ^ 

According to Guskin, as well as others, Qrie of the 
best v^ays to encourage people to change Jus by emphasizing the 
patterns of behavior v/hich utilize the desired change^ He 
further points out that this ma>'^be costly in t^rms of. time , 
and eff-ort, but v;orthwhile in terms of results accompli shed p^*^ 

63Goodlad and Anderson, op. cit . , p. 161 o ' 

54john 'Goodlad, 'aJepting Children «V/here They Are/' 
aturdav Keviev; (March 20^ 1955), po 20a- 

^^Herbert R. Kohl, The Opt n Classroom iWevr York: 
"The New York KGviex^r, 1969), p. 52. . 

^ ^^Jenson,' op. cit ., pp. IC 6-113, 

• ^^HaVelocIc, op. cit . , p. 4:32o 

4 < 
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'j<he- qtial.ity of the human interact ion that takes 

it. ' . . • 

y place- mthin the staff Reflect '^he freedom and sense of ^ * 

^acceptance felt 'by the g^oup. Tp. create a cooperative spirit ' 
^ " . ' ' ■ ■ . ■> 

• iDVolves a team approach based oii the assvonptipn tliat the cora- 

plexity of most change situations demands the application of 

a variety of talent So Openness and acceptance are prime 

chaTacter3.stics.qf su'ch.'^n atmosph&re« Coi sensns rather than 

decree determine the direction of ^ moverfent. The principal 

servps iis an important resource per.son for thi's team effort, f 

By his \contribution and conceptual inputs^ he, exerci ses his 

. leadership role» Change ^occurs because he has opened new 

i ' - ' ' V ^ 

^perspectives to^his staff by involving theirfi He 'fiiids 

• * . ' 

gratification, not in the fact that he irs directiVig or sole- r 

ly responsible for- the dhange, tiut" in the "fact of its apcom-ii 
plishraeritp^S ' - . .i': " 

. Kauss indicates that the *ef feet iveness "with mich * . 
the adiainistrator discharges his leadership responsibilities 
depends, .in laige measure, upon how his actions are percei^i^d 
by his" siJDordi hates. lAa.ny of the iaaj or. problems e3qperience^ . 
by school a-dministrators arise-fron poor inte,rpersonal re- 
latioris vatnin.the' school. It is therefore important that . 
educational leaders be a-ware of how their methods an4 behav- 
ior are pt rceived and be willing t) modify these patterns 



^%ovotney,' op. cit ., pp. 40-48. 



in order to'^improye their prof essionar perfoimance and per- 
* soi(al -image n / ^ ' . * ^ / 
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In addition^ Kauss further suggests tla 't the prin- » 
cipal 'should skillful in developing and nurturing construe- 

tiva ;mterpersonal relationships. He should unde.r stand what^ 

' , • , "*•*'. 

satisfie.s^ pleases^ reinforces^ and motivates the individual's 

' ' \ ^ V ^ 

-with \'jhom he works,. He must be positive^ not mst aggj-essive 

, • • ' ^ , ' ' \ 

and d3mamic^ but al-so sincere and corapassionatep seeing in 

each problem situation an opportunity for progresses 

' ' « *■ . * ' *' 

/\ \ ' ^ ' ^- * ' 

J, . ' 

After working for a year vn.th,the IGE models the ' • 
» Dearington staff v/as asked to ^identify, from a list previpus- 
ly prepared by the writer in an ardministrative workshop^ those 
character! ertics each felt wei*e of primary importance^ those 
felt to be of ^ediura intensity of importance^ and those* fert, 
to be le a sL important, and tp anonymously evalua.-^e the prin- 
cipal'? performance of each characteristico Tabie 1 lists 
the results of this judgment o Appendix B contains the form-, 
as it was^ provided to t^ie staff, \ 

At ti^^^nd^ofjjgi@,_seco^ of using the models 

the staff 'was asked^ again -anonymously^ .to evaluate the way 

- > • • * 

each /saw t!ae ]^rincipal ,^erf orming his role. Table 2 provides 

percentage^ responses to seledted i1 ems from the inventory 

provided i i ^Appendix - " ^ 



60K^U'S:g^^- op« cit ,yp> 28». 
;7^> Ibi:d .,. pp. 45-46, 



TABLjS 1 , . ' . : ' 

RflMC LISETIIIG OF i^DlIirJISTIS/V^Ivk BEMVIORS C0N3EDBRED HOST ^ 
.XiiiPORTiiKT BY W SHiVP.F OF DEiUaNGrON SOKOOL' Al^. .P^SKg^ilifXAGE 
'REa^ONSES -^NDIC/iTIKa SXTEIff S3?/IFF F'iLT THE PRIKCIRUi POS- 
SESSED EACH CmR/\CTEgia:iC ^ 

• i t • / ' , 

Characteristic ^ , - , ' Usually Some ^^of Sbldom 

. ' " ' ' ' the time 

1« Develops feeling pf mutli^l confidence- 

and heXpfulnfess v.^iich eno6urcige,s indi- * ' - . \ . 

vi duals to gio\7 toward tflieir^best poA , - * ^ ' 

tential capacities ^ ' "30% ^ 35% 35% 



2» Is sensitive to reactions of others; ^ ^ 

deals vath them under ^^andingly; .rec- « * ^ 

ognizes- discontent 60% ^0% 20% 

3. Is available to staff 'for discussion - 
of probl.ems; frees himself^f rom routine ^ 
'to* turn energies toward creative leader- 
ship ' , ' 72% -1 . 14% 



4, 'Promotes -regard for t^e professiofi; ob- 

serves /ethics , '^ , • 54% < 30% ' ,16% 

" * ■ • . ^ 

5. Is careful to keep .'two-way communica-^ 
'tions lines open; his communications 

are unambiguous and direqt ^ 55% 25% 20% 



6. Has sense of* humor; sets example of \ - 

being pleasant and courteous; uses ^ 
• good pu]:5lic relations techniques ' 547o 40% . S% 

-> 

7» Has courage to deal vdth unpleasant ^ J^- 

problems objectively and frankly; is , > 
concerned va^fch the grov/th of indivi- 
duals involved^ not ^>ath f^feedoia from ^ 
annoyances , 54% 16% * 30% 

8. iGiv-es ^leadership in improvement of in- 
struction; -has inward assurance that ^ " - 
to direct is not undemocratic and to 
^pport isn't to surrender respcn^i- 
, bility , • 60% 25% ]5%\ 

3. Possesses ability to coordinate ^vork 

of.^afe' - 55% 25% 20% \ 
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^ I T/IBLE 1 - Continued , 

Characteristic ^ . * Usually feme of 

10. .Possesses adequcite profes.sional back- 
giround; believes in continuing scholar- 
ship; displays knowledge and judgment 
- that e-airns respect and appre'cxation - 



11 « Is vailing to delegate authority 

12j, Gives adequate assistance to new 
teachers « 

,13 p Strives to achieve democratically 
determined goals; allows diverse - 
v/ays of working toward those goals 

14© Accepts sugge^ions in a spirit of* 
> goodv/ill; views actions in relation 
to learning experiences in the school 

15 o Is honesty sincere, and objective 'in 
evaluation , ^ ^ - 



67%'^ 

45% ; 

r 

567o ■ 

75%, 
457o ' 



13% 
.12% 



25^0 

' 367o. 

. 25% 
..30% 
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.SELECTED PEi^CENrAGE l^a^ONSSS TO TEACHER OPINIOIIAII^E 

Item J % Positive Re 

1, At faculty meetings^ the principal talbs' / 
ajDout adrainistrative procedures and edu- / 
• cationai problems? , ' ^ ' , 100^ 

2» The .principal provides and irakes use of a 

professional library for new ideas, practices^ 
' ^ and. procedures , . /.100% 

' ■ / 

3.^The principal takes or sends teachers to vi/sit 

schools which are practicing new methods,/ 

. oiactices, «and procedures . / 1007o 

... ■ / 
4:u The principal arranges time for the staff 

to meet about mutaal problems ' ' '100"^ 

5, The principal tells nei/ staff members they 

vdll be expected to try new approaches ' lOOVo 



' * /, J 

^&•^T4^e— priiiciT^al^ttends professional meetings 
and v;oTlcshops and makes^use, oJ^dnf ormation 
by initiating activities in the staff 1007o 

?y The principal shows^that he is knowledgeable 

^ about changes in e<iucational practice by his 

participation in. staff meetings, task g^ups, ^ 

or individual conferences ^ 84% 

8,1 The principal helps provide the necessary 
resources for the teacher to achieve her 
' -e educational goals • / 1007o 

9 J The principal shows interest in nev/ develop-, 
'"luehts'in education by liis suppor.i: for use of: 
, new, ideas, 'methods, or procedures • 100% 

10, The principal aids the promotion of nev7 ideas, 
\ jjiethod s, and procedure's by usinq outside re- 
source ^people or being a teache ; of teachers 
• ■ himself . 847o 
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/ . TABLE "2 - Cpntinued ■ • " 

/ * 

I 

Item • ' ^ • ^ ' % Positive Response 

11a V/lien the principal and, teachers dijsagree 

> about an idea in the grouping of stxidents, , ^ > * 

he Ifets teachers express their opinions and 
ve look at both sides, V • • 

12% V/henSthe principal; asks t each ers^o dgr. some- 
thing they 'don't want to do, 'he explains why; 
V they have to do.i't . ' , ' lO07o 

13, The principal giVes suggesfeiojis to a team or ^ ' ^ 
, group working on. a particular problem, then 
/ lets-the group decide how to do- it - 1007o ^ 

14t, In a discussion at>put the use of new ma« 
terials, nev;> organizational plans, of new 
luetUods, the principal and teachers cfecide 
together , ^ 787o 

15, The principal almost always tries to make. 

the school enjoyable - 100% 

i6o Th.Q principal makes his ideas available^ 

but considers teachers' ideas 100% 
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t • » . » 

** x » ' 

' ■ One of the most important decisions the principal 
intakes in organizing a multiunit school is choosing unit 
leaders, because key staff raernbe'rs play a pivotal 

rol^ in making the individual units and the sehool-mde 
lie (Instructional-'Iraprovement Coinmittee) work./-^ Because 
many, staff members possessed varying degrees of desirable / 
unit leader characteristics, selection was based on tl.\e 
^principal's subjective judginent of the relative possession 
of the follomrig characteristics: ' - ; --^ 

- demonstrated leadership capabilities in relation- 
ships with other staff members, pupils, ^and parents; 

» 

- respect for,"^ response to, and sensitivity toward ^ 
' others; 

commands respect and acceptance as a leader; 
^ -is willing;, to assume extra responsibilities;^ - 

« is able to obtain and maintain effective interaction; 

- has skill in group planning, delegating responsibility; 

- makes decisions; 

- has a positive attitude toward individualization as 
shown tVirough teaching strategies^ 

.Sb the entire staff would be av/are of. the criteria being used, 

these characteristics and the selection process were thorough- 

ly discussed vdth the faculty before the selections were made. 



71principal"s Hand}y>ok (Dayton :I/D/E/A, 1971), po 15. 
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I6E niAintains that docision-iniking; pov/er should 
rest largely vdth those resjDOnsible for carrying the decisions 
out. A hierarchy of decision -making bodies places "decisions 
in the hands of those raosc able to make them and who '.are re- 
sponsible f or/ iiap^eraenting these decisions. 73 

All teachers in each unit share th^ instructional * 

'* 

responsibility for all the children they vx>rk vatho They 

meet together to make decisions about abroad goals^ specific^ 

learning ^objectives to be attained, and thfe nunber and iden- ^ 

ti'ty.of students to be assigned to each teacher. They don't 

lock into the rigidity of the self-contained classy^m \\ath 

its 25 to 30 pupils. Instead, children are assigned to groups 
> 

appropriate to the purposes at hand. The unit teachers also 
make group decisions regarding allocation of resources and - 
arrangements for space and timeo Jus± as this shared plan- ^ 
^iiing responsibility suggests close cooperation, this conoept 
is continued through the 'Instructional Improvement Committee 
(IIC), which is composed of ±he. principal and^unit leaders. 
In addition to deliberating on ways pf improving education 
throughout the school, the IIC makes decisions that affect 
more than one unit. Thu:§,, the IIC is the communications 
lifeblood of the multiunit ^school. .It is essential that 



* ^HlxO' Loarning Program , p« 17 o 

^ ^Princi):^l's Handboo k^ 13 ^ 

'^^'I/D/E/Af s Guide ffi An Improvement Program For 
Sbhools,'' undated brochure, p^, 8q 
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teachers' ideas reach the IIC and that IIC decisions reach 
and be understood by unit teachers,''^-. 



^Attempts have been made to^et ermine if the philos- 
ophy the school seeks to have is^ in fcict, evident^ Indica- 
tions suggest that it is. A statement of the school's phi- 
losophy and obiectives may be found in Appendix D« 

\ - ; /- 

\ In the spring of, 1973, as part of the school ^'s'^se If - 
study for SDuthern Association accreditation^ a survey of the 
community was conducted. Appendix E'^contains the questions 

asked in that survey. Responses indicated that 98% felt, from* 

r . ^ . 

communicatipns sent to them and discussions and meetings, that 

( ' 

they understood the goals of the school. That the^e goals were 
felt to be appropriate^ for their children was indicated by 95% 
of 'the respondents. • / / * 

The Visiting Committee observed in the school in- 
March of 1974. Their report confirms the presence of the 



hoped-for ciJdLmate: 



''The committee commends the faculty for the co- 
operative development of the statement of purpo- 
ses by the faculty, staff, and parents, of the 
school. The comraittee comraends the faculty for 
the acknowledgement ' and support of educationally 
sound principles. The committer further coifiiaend? 
the faculty for-^thei-r-comjuitment to continual 
evcJ'uation of their'^ statement of purposes>"76 



'^Sprincipal's Handbo ok, pp. 32-33o . . 

76i )earinaton Elementary &hool Visiting Coia mi ttee 
Repor t f memeographed, p. 3o 
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The report furthe^r observes, ^ • ^ . 

"The school's* program is consistent ^vdth the^ scho.ol's 
purposes, uhe program provides flexibility in learn- 
ing experiences which are based on differences in 
^ abilities, backgrounds^ needs, interests, and patterns 

of learningo/'^'^ 

As a result of faculty discussions and visitdti^ns 
previously described, the staff, in Febiiiary 1972, decided to ^ 
adopt the IGE model for school improveraent and to begin pre- 
^paring \ox iKipleinentatdon of that model when school opened for 
the-1972-73 school yearj Those who mj^gli^ not to partic- 

il^ate were assured^ that' the system WQuld attempt to transfer 
them^to posilio'ns in non-IGE JichS^olsp For faculties w^o later 
decided to adopt IGE, it became necessary for the system to dis- 
continue that assurance, because nine of the system'^ s' fifteen* 

elementary schools have adopted the model and the remaining 

\ * * * ' 

"ones have adopted portions of it. The survey vised" to determine ^ 

the decision to utili'ze IGE is in Appendix F of this study. 

- - - ■ . ^ , .. , 

All faculty metribefs- except tvro responded positively. These 
two were helped in re^-ocativng in othoj- schools. 

The staP'f Iraine^ately began in-service study of IGEg 

\ • . . . . 

A schedule of these in-service activ?-ties during the spring 
and svunraer of 1972, prigr to actual implementation, is given 
' in ^oendix Q, Additional in-service activities have contin- 
' ued during implementationo Appendix H li^ts these,, 



^' . . 77 jbid, , p., 4. 
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\ " " * * 

The- staff agrees vdth those who point to -the iirtpor~ 

> * \ ' 

tance of creating and maintaining an interesting, appropriate 
.learning enHroninent and of providing v/orfclwhile instructional 
activiti^So ^In a survey of teacher opir^ons, giVen in Appendix 
I, 937o indicated that they feql th^rir classrooms coffer a gooJ 
-sett'ingp In the conununity ^survey referred to previotisly; 91% 
of the, respondents indicated they felt the climate at i)ea ring- 
ton* &hbol is appropriate for learning* 

Other observers, too, have also noted the presence 
of a desirably, atmosphere Xn Dearington Sbhoola The SflGS 



Visiting Committe.e \ reported, ^ , 

• ' 'The stafrTLs'^to'^be" c^^ for its comiaitment 

to making the punil^'s school experiences valuable 
and wrthwhilea'^^ The school environment reflects 
a continuing interest and-pride^ "The teachers are 
' to be commended for their supe^rb performance in 
creating colorful, unique classrooms. "79 < 

As previously indicatedjr each unit is responsible 
for making its oxm' decisions. Thpse, decisions are made ^ 
through the contributions of ideas arid skills by each unit 

* "4 

membera^^ A great deal of time and effort is spent in t^jiit » 
planning "raeutings. In these meetings, group dyriamiqs is 
extremely inporbant if each member is to contribute^ and re- 
act. Eacit must help maintain a healthy, positive eVylron- 

78.[bid. , p. 6, , ■ 
/ "^^ Xbid , , p. 7, ^ • • *. 

SOl Jnit Operations and Roles (Dayton:! /D/E/A, 1970), 



' p. 38, 
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ment for discusVion inprder to get things done. In the" 
tecicher opinion sarrey cited in Appendix I, 93% "of tl\e staff 
indjjcated that they felVvfchat-othe5r teachers tliink they are. 
good teachers a A similar percentage felt tkey vrork cooper-' 
atively v/ith each other and help each other ^>ri.th ideas. 
87% felt the teachers SinQer^sly open to ee^h others' opinions 

Flexibility comejs in this process as the unit makes 
decisions based, not on a ;^r^etefmned course^^of action, but 
op the collective judgment of the team based on all available 
input which the.teajni colleyAlvliy assesses. How this^is' to 
be accomplished provides /he flexibility. The objectives to^ 
be accomoli^hed do' not, 81 IGE^ further^ provides flexibility 

' ' ' ■ ' ' ' V • ' 7 

through the unit' s ^decisions regarding h&if to^ruly- in^vidu- 
alize. learning to the needs of 6ach c'hild's ovm. aptitude and 
time i;Able and his. unique learning personality consisting of 
his lear]Sing style, what motivates fiim^ and his relation ' 
vn-th staff and peers, ^2 ^ ./ • ; 

A number of oul^comes "have been identified which are_ 
.to be'achieved in an IGE sdhool» These have been placed on ■ 
. cards which j«:ovide a place for self-assessment of the out- 
come,, tips to consider .in attempting to achieve thfe. outcome^ 
and activ'itifes should assist in^chieving the ^outcome, 



Sl lbid . , p. 59. ^ 
^^ The Learning Progrsro ,p. 38/ 
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Inherent in X.GE is the securing of assistance from colleagues, 
Assessmprit of .outcome acliieveiuerit is verifi'ed by mo^nitoring by 
someone txom outside the school. Oh each outcome 'card> space' 
is ^provided for the evaluatar to indicate that he has obsdrred 
at-&aijnment..of the out|3omea^^ These outcomes are listed in 
Appenckx'J.r Each of these has l5ecn successfully monitored 
for each,unrt» ^o have, moved to thiyS point of cooperatl^^e 
accomplishment- f ram the point of self-cojitained classrooms 
with only limited interaction betv/een those involVed has 
been no small aqcomplishment. 



G 



■^3 iGE iTOplomentation Guida (Dayton: I/D/E/A, 1970), 
PPb 5-6, • 



CI^APTEK IV - . • 

FUKEHER DES2KIPTI0N 0? CHANGE 

• ' • • 

, . After determining' that the staff >;as interested in . 

working \%dth IGE,. through a process previously described as 

involving study ^ discussion^ visitation prior to and as a " 

basis for making a knowledgeable decision, each teacher v/as 

' » •* 

asked to indicate her commitment to IGE. Appendix K contajlns 

ft 

the statement asking for this commiti^ent. 

The follov/ing are portions, of some of the responses: 

"You maj'- count on my full cooperation in the IGE 
> program. ..I believe this program \dil greatly bene- 
fit instructional planning,." ' * . 

very much \^nt to be part, of the I6E program at 
' Dearingtoriy It appeals to be exciting and fulfill- 
ing /Tor thk students,* j^iich is -wrth the extra amount 
of ^ work reqiijired for teacher Sa" - . J 

''It is vAthl v/illingness>''and great anti^cipation that 
i I look fpn-m^rd to working in the IGE program, I am 

particularly interested i'n providing an indii^i duali- 
zed program for those vmo find it difficult to be 
' self -directed, " 

■ '"I am in full accord \±th. t^ie philosophy of the IGE 
.program ar.d look .forward to working, mth^ it." ' 

"I agree very much vnth the idea' of IGE, and I think 
that the prograia vd.ll be good to further organize- 
v;)'a:t Dearington is already doing.'' /■ 
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"1 am looking f orv/ard ,to being a,,part of the' IGe' 
program at^ Dearingtqn.' In my opinion, this unique 
program is an oppQxtunity for both student and 
teacher to truly work together. ..I feel I v.dll know 
/ ray students and -be able' to reach thera" more effectively. 

"I run anxious and very l^dlling to participate in the 
IG£ program^" . ^ 
* ] ' * , 

Typical of ^some of Ihe * reservations exi:>ressed are these: • *' 

'^I ^Tould have sons reservations at soi^e places, but 
at Dearington.i^, Miould be a gr^at success." 

^ have qualjns-; as I do when approaching- any unknovm, 
but". ..I am recidy, \^dlling, and eager to'venture forth."' 

"The only thing that bothers'rae is that Dearington 
might be v;atched. more closely by the downtov/ri people, 
and in most cases I don't believe their attention 
helps any situationo " 



As indicated previously, two^ staff members chose not to « par- 
ticip'^ate. One of them v/rote: 

^'I prefer not. to participate in-the IGE program for 
several rea^sons, • " 
Im 1 feel a majority of thfe^ ptudents are not disci- ^ 
" plined enough for such a progranit, ' , 
.2. I can function best in a program that is depart- ' * 

m^ntalized af self-contained. . . ^ 

^3. I do not<iCare for team teaching, .^.tml ess all 
teachers concerned have the same philosophy 
\ about teachirtga . ^. - " * 

' For the.se reasons I am, requesting that I not parti- 
cipate 'in IGE and that I be considered for a position 
in a different type of program^" 



_I-n addition to the written cctmuitment, individual 
conf oronces -were held between the principal and each teacher 
in order to reach agreement on assignrierit to a unit. These 
assignments wixe based not only on teacher preferences, but 



moxe important^ly^. on the basis of achie.ving compatibility 
of personalities^ strengths distribute4 in such a v;ay that 
options and altorncitives are increased and subject area in-- 
tere^ts balanced^ and a desirable variety achieved of differ- 
iiig teaching -styles aiid'^^ilitie se. 

' ' As changes have ^ occurred in.tl^e "faculty since this 
initial eonimitment, consideration has been given to these 
^same ^ritSxi^ of selection and to a similar sincerity of 
comraitment to the IGE approach. Unit members have been in- 
volved in interviewing, applicants and in making recommenda- 
tiohSi. ' • . 

Sbme i|idications of teacher feelings regarding 
WQxkiRg togfethcr were given in ^ previous section of this 

i . , 

study^' Indic^itions are available of their feelings regarding 
other portions of theii: role in the IGE process. Table 3 
provides th^. results* of selected items from A Teacher Opinion 
Survey .which is pipvided in Appendix !• These results seem 
to indicate a positive attitude toward change, toward their 
own v/drk*^ ar.d tov/ard thei'r co-v/orkerso*^ . - ^ 

, ' - ' > • I 

Tq 6nter an IGE unit for the first tirae'mdy be a' 
disorientincf experience for those .accustomed to traditional 
schoplingo To begin vath, the classroom does not look like 
a classroom,. It ,is^ rather^ a workshop in v^icjv interest 
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TEACHER RESPONSES TO SELECTED OPINION SURVEY ITEiuS 

^■t®^ ^ ' • % agree or % di^s^ 

. T • T ^ 1. . , ' ' ' "pajtially agten agree 

i» 1 find uhe school xb making changes too 
- , * fad:. ' " ' ' 

2. Teachers show enthusiasm in accomplishing 
objectives. * ] 

» * * •' " ' - , 

.So My students are raking good progress^- 

A * " * 4» .My teaching nakes me feel that I'm using 

^ ■ • ./my talents to their fullest. 

5, Teacher morale is ^ high.- 

*^ . , ' ' ' 

' 6. The ^admini strati on makes important decisions 
mthout consulting teachers. 

7n If I feel something is wrong, I can easily 
express the concern^ " , 

V 8. Parents shov/^ that * they appreciable the job 
I do ; 

9c Teachers have a strono" Voice in How the 
school is run. 

10. There is good support for teachers who try 
new ideas, 

11. Our students are being well-prepayed for 
the future. 

' 12. The principal backs the teachers. 

13. I feel competent in my work'. 

14. I feel like I aia growing in my "work. 

15. - Teachers are encouraged \r> keep abreast of 

nev/ ide?s, 

16. I find cealing vath students satisfying 
17. 1 have the tilings I need to do a good job 
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all the •'oiiildren simultaneously. ■ . ^ _ 

■ • " Ihe observer .Ko is accustomed only to traditional 

; ,s is likely to be disoriented by the sound, and .ove- 

classrooms is iiJ-exy . _ „ ^' 

. i-han bv the physical arrangement. As he be- 
.ment even more than by me p j 

■ ' ...limated however, it becomes clearer that the 
comes, more accl-iraatea, iiu , ^ , . +^ -k-cv 

A,- H- dos'=; not take long to be 
activity is usually purposefux. It doe n . ^ 

. . wr. activity is loading to learning and 
able to distinguish where activity 

/where.it is pleasant but aiml,ess. . ^ ^ 

■ ■ , .1 

Not all members of the general publa,c, or even 

' vdthin the edubational community, are enthusiastic about 

such a concept, of course. But that doe'sn't mean that the 

goals of such a concept are invalid. It means only that 

they haven't been fully articulated, 

VMle the apparent looseness may cause initial dis- 
comfort -to one accustomed to conventional. patterns, the loose- 
ness in reality is caused by the ^udents doing the roany 
different ttdngs school was conceived to encourage them -to 
do,84 

Lack of formality in classrooms should not be con^ 
fused m--:h 3a ci; of structure, plan, or cateful thought. 

84-ai.ib.erman, Crisis in the Classroom , pp. 221-225; 



* 

The teachei^'s primary responsibility is to create an environ- 
went that stimulates learning and to alter and .expand that en- 
vironment as the needs of the child change and his interests 
become more complex. Traditional education v;here the teacher 
is in front of the class lecturing and the pupils are seated 
silently in neat rov/s conceives of the child's mind as little 
more than. a camera or tape recorder that records what it sees 
and hears. If the child can deliver back on a test v/hat he 
has read or been told,, he is said to have learned. Those who" 
believe, in less formal education do not believe this type of 

t 

learning is fully understood or that it vdll be retained. 

Adding the v/ord individualised to learning does not 
mean that the teacher instructs every child individually, nor 
does it mean that group instruction is never utilized^ Groups, 
howeVer,*do not learn anything; only individuals do. Indi- 
vidualized learning should make'it possible for every child 
to lear^i in th^- enviironihent or context most appropriate for 
him at that point in time when he vail benefit most from ita^^ 

Though many pay* lip service to individualization, a 
lot, gets lo:;t between the, lip and what happens in many class- 
rooms. An individualized program is not necessarily different 



85i-Klter Sbhneir and Miriar. Sohneir, "The Joy af 
Learnina In The Open Corridor," The Key; York Times Klagazine 
(April 4, 1971), po 78.- 

'^^'/irgil Mo Kowes (ed), Individualiricition of In - 
'straction ("iev/ York: The I-Iacmillan Company, 1971)}, p. 14 □ 
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for each learner, but it must be appropriate £ox cache 

I." . . * 

Sich a program is based on the premise that ,there is no • 
*6ne best \my for all learners, but there are best v/ays for 
each learuer. Human beings are not all alike. With all du'^ 

respect to the authors of the Declaration* of Independence^ 

' 87 
men are created different and unequal^ 

The teacher determines the needs of each chilis' and 
sets iip a custom-made program t.o meet thgse needs hy first 
decfiding what skills the child should learn, then testing 
to ^ find which these the child already h;^s, then su.pplying 
the materials that vail help ensure that the child mil learn 
■ those skills .that need to be v/orked on. 

« 

Modes for accomplishing individualization include 
varying the learning goals from student to student; varying 
the materials and equipment; varying the learning setting, 
utiliziilg independent study, pupil teams, and small groups 
most of. the timq; achieving the best possible match in 

assigning different students to differqnt teachers; and 

CO * ; 

varying the rate from student to student* - 



'^ TCbid , ; p. 6. 

. ,^>Iildfed McQueen, "Indivd. dualized In^ruction^'^ 
SR/l Resea r ch K e port (197O0, p. 1. ' 

•^%len Heatliers, "Laying -ihe Groundwork for an In- 
dividuali^.ed Program," unpublished address at Lyncliburg, Va. 
(January 2^2, 1971) • 
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Efforts to individualize instruction have had^im- 
pressive effects v/hich have not dl\7ays sho\m up on standard- 
ized test result s. These include increased intered: in school 
activitier?^ disappearance of most traditional discipline prob- 
lems, major reductions in drop-out and truancy rates, harder 
vork by teachers with a greater feeling of satisfaction that 
their efforts are * helping childreno^O - . . 

To foster individuality, thb most fundamental thing 
is to secure a wholesome, climate for groA^h. Such a cli^mate' 
includes rich stimuly^f ion, ^te sponsible freedom grov/ing mth 
years, the support of love and acceptance, balanced authentic 
success experiences, encouragement to make commitments bej''ond 
oneself^ Perl^aps some see an image of a soft, idealistic 
\\orld where children are petted and pampered and given too 
much. But a child wi't^i a secure base from v;hich to operate 
into new and risky adventures is an image of another sort, 
which is anything bivt soft and sentimental, for it assinaes 
that life takes strength and is based on faith that a rugged 

inward strength can grow to a level ^f power most men never 

91 ' f 

know they could have.'^-^ 

y 

Adults offer children many pseudo-choices, l^any 
times, independent activities are simply assignment's to be 



^QiIcQueen, op.> cit ,, p. 4i 
^"'•'•Howes, opo cit ,, p. 49, 
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done on their pvm. .At the .conclusion of a directed lessDn, 
the teacher disrtributes. a v;orksheet or assigns a v/orldDook 
page. She goes on to another group v/hjle the children hope- 
fully worlr v/ithout disturbing anyone. Some hurry through; 
others dawdle. Some run into trou]:>le and give up^ although, 
they may appear occupied. For those who finish quickly^ x 
another "independent activity" is available^ Jf the purpose 
is to develop independent learners, these activities must do 
more than keep the children buay^ If children choose their 
activities only v/hen their assignments have been conipleted^ 
some have an oppojrtunity to choose several times a day while 
others, who' probably need to most, seldom do^ To remedy 
snich situations^ • sorie teachers schedule a daily period v/hen 
- all the children freely' interact vath the people and materials 
available to them-^^ * 

c * 

We still aren't meeting children's needs if we make 
them do Individually what was really not appropriate even in 
the first place when it was done in groups. Classrooms should 
not be storage bins for facts, but launching pads for learning. 
Children do not come ready to be pcicked and squelched into 
neat little packages that fit prearranged courses of study, ^ 
but as ^ rare stones ready to be poll shed, 93 

^-'^Lois E. V&lliaras, Indept^ndent Lea r ning in the Ele -<- 
mentary iSchoo l Clacgroom (Vfe^shington: iUaerican Association of 
Element a r3 ^Cinac rga r t en- Nur 3e ry Education, 1968), po 25i 

^^ Thoso- V/lio Teach Children {Atlanta: \/estab, Incg., 
undated), p, fb, 
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Becciuse grouping is temporary and constantly .chang- 

« ** ' ^ 

^ing, the student comes in contapt vdth more aciults than in 

the traditional classroom. He learns to relate, to and trust 

more people. Vath more opportunities to develop these heal- 

thy relationships, he is better prepared for eticounters in 

the v/orld outside the school. 

Children present problems which do not. di sappear 
even when the teacher believes in democracy, -love, respect, 
acceptance, individual differences, and personal uniqueness'. 
The teacher's re spon so 2^ create a olimate of compliance or 
defi'ance, a mood of contentment or contention, a desire to 
make amends or tp take revenge, Children are often too 
dependent upon their teachers, and dependency can breed hos- 
tility» To reduce this hostility, the teacher needs to de- 
liberately provide the children a voice and a choice. ^6 The * 
Teacher's role is to Heal, not to injure. A major obstacle 
to learning is fear of failure and ridicule. The effective 
teacher makes' it possilple for each child to err \d.th impunity. 
To remove fear is to invite attempt* * To welcome mistakes is 

to encourage learning. > ^ . 
» 

94."The Open ^ce- Sahool: Hov/ Does It V/ork?" Sduca - 
^on Digest. (February 1972), po 16„ . ' ' 

^ 95Haira G. Ginott, Teach er \nd Child (New York: Th( 
Macmillan Company, 1972), pp. 137^ J5o 

95ibide, pp. 81-95. 

* 

97 xbid . , pp. 149-150, ' 
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^ Deaxliiigton £S|^oi utilises three ui\its, each vdth'a""^ 
luiit leader, ;^dditiona^ teachers, and approximatGl:^* 75 pupilso 
One of the units acccmmodates pupils between the ages of 8 and 
10 who \rould be in grades ^ or 4; , 'mother fias pupils 9~11 yj^ars 
of age in grades 4 or 5;^ and the'mird unit houses pupils lO, 
11> or 12 years old and in grades 5 ox 6, There is intention.- 
al overlap of age and' grade to increase the alternatives avails 
able for any particular pupil.- ' . ' 

As indicated previously^ unit is re^onsible 

lor its ovm decisions regcirding grouping and providing for 
the children's varied: learning modes into which stud<mts can 
be grouped J^or varyiW ^tini^ Periods in order to facilitate 'the 



achievement of specific learning objectiveso These modes are: 
the independent mode, in v^iich..,the child irtteracts vith mater- 
iaJ^s at hi,s bvm^rate; the onerto-one ^ode^ involving pupil and 
teacher or pupil and pl^pil; small '*group\irjpde, consisting of 
5 to 8 students interacting tb achieve mutual objectives; or^ 
the large group mode, useful for general presentationso 

A sequence of meetings and- teacher activities is de- 
^ * .« ' ' 

sigiied in order to create cind implement leamiiig programs 

• ** ^ 

vAiich accomplish tlds. In the goal-setting^ meeting, the imit 

members make decisions about broad goals, appropriate content 



9 3 

' The Xearning Proc^ram, pp. 31-39o 
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to meet these goals, and the appropriate teacher to 'do the 
preliminary research and prograia planning. The assigned 
teacher then organizes the content|. reviews available mater- 
ials^ develops teaching strategies^ proposes grouping cri- 
teria^ and creates an assessment piano In a design meeting^ 
the teacher presents the, plan to .the other unit nember^ v;ho 
critique and rjiodify it until it is acceptable to all. Tea- 
chers *are then assigned f^ecific planning tc sk/5o I.n a group- 
ing and scheduling meeting, pupils are groupad according %o 
preassessraent information based on the agreed-upon criteria « 
Then^ a detailed outline of activities is developed^ Sit- 
uational meetings are held frequently^ sometimes daily, to 
handle such things as regrouping, problems, planning of 
special events,, and scheduling, specifics. 

I/D/E/A surveys ^vere made each year to determine 
the extent to v;hlch objectives related to these activities 
had been accomplished. The survey forms are provi'dad'^ in 
Appendix L and Appendix M# Ans\\^ers v;ere then groupec^by 
IJl^l'E^lk according to the degree of implementation of the 
stated outcomes. TaJ^le 4 indicates the results, based in 
each case upon the length of time the school had been uti- 
lizing the IGS process. Even at the first testing, Deariiig- 
ton \<ftLS accomplishing outcomes at < rate comparable \vith 
schools which had beei\ involved. in IGE an additional yearti 



9^. Ibid., pp. 84-85o 

G4 
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\ Ti\BLE 4 • ■ 

DEGi?EE OF II.J>LEiMiI.aViTIOi; 0? I6E. OUTCOKSL' AT DEAaNGTOH SCHOOL 

1972 and 1973 

Outcomes related to: .* Degree of Implementation 

1972 1973 

1. Adoption and implementation 587o 87% 

2. Sbhbol decisions ^ ' ; 64% 81% 

3. Unit organisation ' 81% 87% 
4« Unit planning and improvement ■ 68% 55% 

5, Relationships -■ • 567o 66% • 

6, The learning program ■ 64%- 65% 

7, Student responsibilities 32^4 32% 



r 



^ Under such program as that described in the pre- 



ceding paragraphs^ school becomes for the" child more than a 
gane of pass or failo It becomes the uplifting business of 
making the most of one's selfo 

V 

As Glasser indicates in a previously cited reference^ 
schools can be run which children, teadhers, and parents feel 
good about Indications from the items in Table 3 are that 
Dearington teachers feel' good about their school. The parent 
survey previously cited indicate overv/helming parental approv 
al of the school's goals and climate. Saiveys of pupils indi- 
cate their approval alsoa The survey form is given in Appen- 
CLx N. -Res):)Qnses to selected iteius are ^o\m in Table 5o 



lOOGlQsser, loc> cii o 

\ 
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TABLE 5 



DEARIKGTON PUPIL REcPOHSES TO SELECTED IlffERVIEV/ ITE1>1S 

'Item ^ring ^ring 

1972 12'r3 

1, Do you like school more thife year 'than la&i:? 



.. ^^^^ 



About the same 
No 

I don't know ' 

# 

2m -Are you taught in the same place all day? 

. ^ ^ 'YeS|, all the time 

Most of ^the time 
No, we move around 

So Xlre the same students in class with you all 
the time? , - Yes ^ ^ ^ 

Most of'tTie time • 
Not always 
l^o 

4. Do you lil?e having older and younger students 
in ^ your class? Yes 

- " Sometimes 

No 

I don'^t cai:e 

Has anyone talked to you about IGS? 

Yes 

I 'think so 
l^o ' 

1 don't know 

6« Have your parents heard of IGE? 

Yes 

I think so. 
No 

I ddn't know 

7 9 Have your parents attended a meeting about 
your school? Yes 

• ^> No 

I don't know 
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^ The staff has assumed that infomed and-invoived 
parents vrill be suoportive parents. Previously cited siir- 

> 

v6ys indicate a high level of parental support • Thrs is ^ 
particularly gratifying in viov of initial concerns, not 

^ ' necessarily related to the school program^^ v/hich parents 

expressed openly through the press, public protest meetings, ^ 

, . ^ . and to their childreno Prior to actual irapleiuentation of * 
IGE in' the school, the idea was e^cplained to parents in an 
evening meeting. During each of the two^ years of utilizing 
the model, an^.evening parent meeting has been held in which 
* the program and organization v/as explained^ Also in each 
year, an open house during school hours has enabled parents 
to see l6& in actual operation. During individual parent 
conferences, additional opportunity is taken for explana- 
tion and ansi'/ering questionsn Particularly effective \rd.s 
a presentation by parent members of the Project PLACE Com- 
munity Councilp At registration, each parent receives 
^oltten material v/hich explains the orgarjization and pro- 
graiUp A monthly newsletter provides current information 
about activities ^in the schpol. Jn an informal survey con- 
ducted through one of these monthly newsletters, 987o of those 
who responded indicated approval of 'inis communications dc- 
vice. To further assess the extent of parent knowledge about 
the school and support for its efforts, a parent opinionaire 
was giveria Appendix 0 is a copy of fchat survey instrument. 
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ResDonses were assessed to determine the ox±ent of those' 
knowledigreable (75% or*higher correct respbiVses) and sup- 
portiveo Table 6 indicates results of this assessment « 
Df the respenderits v;l\ose aaswfers ind\cated an adequate 
..knowledge of the program and who expressed an opinion^ 
100%. v/ere approving of ±tu Approval v;as indicated by 91% 
of kll' respondents, . " , ' 

, ' ' T/iBLE 6 ^ ' ' 

• BXTEhT OF -Dai^UGTiJON P/u^lff KKDvLSDG^ AND SUPPOKT ' 

Knov;l e dge abl e / approv e ' " "73% 

Knov/ledgeable/do not approve . " 0 

Lack knWl edge /approve " ^ ^ . 187o 

Lack knov/lodge/do not approvje ^ ^ , * " . 47o 

Knov/ledgcable/no opij'lion ^ ' 1% 

- Lack knowledge /up opinion " , 4% 
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CH/'IPTSR V ' 

aJl^IiiRY, COiNCLUiSLONS, AND R^COLiii^KMIONS FOR FURriiilR SIUDY 



Experience with change at Dearington Sbhool has 
been sufficient to make those involved v;ant to see contin- 
ued grov^^th and improvement in the spirit of constant assess- 
ment, goal definition, implementation, and reassessment, 

Edupatidn can become the personal act of meaningful discovery 
♦ . • » 

it is, opposed to'^e. Gjo\vth and gratification can result 

• ^ 

fronv Vkploring new way*s and breaking old molds. For those 
who share a d^sir.e for this to happen, IGS can be a welcomed 
arrival o "V ' ^ ~^ ^ 

no' 

- Findings suggested in Tables 1 and 2 seem to indi- 

ccite the iraportance ^f interpersonal relationships as per- 

ceivec by thosei ^ri.th v/hora he works as important ones for the 
* 

leader x)f change to j^oscessm J'urther .examination might de- 
termine ;if there is any consistency among faculty groups 

If 

regarding desirable characteristic s« Identification of gen- 
.erally desired characteristics could prove beneficial for 
inser/ice development, persohnei selection^ and implemen- 
tation phc 'ses of the change proces:^»» ^ 
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Observations regarding the school's philosophy- 
suggest the desirability of thorough consideration and 
study by st.aff and parents in the formulation of the phi- 
losophy. Observations cit6d and rssponses reported in 
Table 3 indicate the desirability of a v/arm, accepting 
school enviro'niuent. Further research could prove helpful ^ 
in identifying desirable aspects of such an environment and 
'on how it laight be successfully developed and maintained. 

As a result of v/hat we have learned* about ourselve^s 
•from this study v/e have identified areas in vMch \'je want 
to continue our progress^ and other areas to which v;e feel 
we should give continuing interest and ^effort. As the re- 
sults of Table 4 indicate^ bne such area is in continuing 
to increase student Responsibility. How to accomplish 
increased. responsibility and the larger issue of the effects 
such changes in behavior have on over-all performance seem 
appropriate areas for additional investigation. t 

There should be little question from responses 
given in Tables 5 and 6 that ^sitive support of pupils x 
and parents seeins to be possible when they are knov;ledge- 
able of and involved in planning and implementing change « 

Results reported throughcat the study point to 
positive ohange. This ^^;as accomplished \vith a very high 
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degree of snqf^e ss^ but one should not conclude that it was 
done . v.dthout some controversy and conflict, although such 
was indeed minimal. 

Controversy and confliciz; are unavoidable, vdtlx or 
vrLthout change. They are an inseparable part of intentional 
change. Too often,, hov/ever, conflict is feared and avoided, 
thus inhibiting the change process. If it is anticipated, 
though, it is possible to keep conflict from becoming such a 
diversion that it halts the planning process or makes change 
impossible « There are many methods for mairjaging conflict, 
including r^^les of procedure, use of agenda, voting, and par- 
ticipation in training programs developed by behavioral scien- 
tists* One v/ho knows the points of probable conflict can use 
these to manage the^ conflict situations in a creative manner* 
"Effective conflict management can also reduce the apparent 
suddenness of clange and encourage less disruptive, more grad- 
Udl change o Conflict can help improve or strengthen communi- 
cation, prevent polarization, and even shift the balance of 
powero The change advocate who can anticipate conflict may 
be better able to utilize ^ts potentialolOl 

The staff seems to agree v/ith Augsburger, who writes, 

'1 am responeible for the way I react to youo You 
cannot make me angry unless I choose to be angryi 



LOl 



Schaller, op« cit o, pp. 160-168* 
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I am free to react in concerned, .understanding 
, v^ays if I choose to»"iCl2 * ' 

Through discussion, v;orlc^op ercpeariencos, and de- 
liberate' detormination, the staff has attempted to come to 
a point where they cap^ described by .Augsburgel*^ 

"be vailing to see life from others' perspectives, ' 
begin to understand thorn and know yourself ."103 

Change must take place. Traditions, fear of change, 
uncertainty, and a ^rong disposition to maintain the status 
quo have to be understood and coped with.-^*^^ 

* Obviously,^ change and improvement are not the same 
thing«l*^5 Despite the claims of many, hov/ever, relatively 
little ite known about how to achieve predictable change, and 
much of what is known is about what won't v/orka-'^'^^ Thus, ad- 
ditional study of the change process vx)uld seem valuable for 
those already attempting change, to bring about refinements 
and improvements, and for those who v/ould begin deliberate 



change efforts. / 



There may be value, top., in looking back to discover 
reasons and lessons to be learned from the demise of many in- 
novative ef forts. ^ Those involved nay never have really leam- 



vid '^o Augsburger, T]\e Love Fight (Harrisonburg, 
Va,: Choice Books, 1973), po 53c ^ 

3 03 lbid .., p. 130o 

lO^enson, op. cjt ., p. 508o 

105 lbid o.,.po _437p 

lOSschaller, opocit», po lip 



ed» hov; to carry out meaningful in-service v/orkshops and 
many staff meinbers may not have carried the learnings f roju 
the workshops back to the classrooma Many schools iray have 
adopte'Qi^.evisions accepted by the croivd without really undo:;- 
standing why. Initial innovators^ v/hen replaced^ have almost 
alt'/ays been replaced by moderates^ Even though a majority of- 
the community may not have wanted to return to moderation^ 
school boards "sense" the need to do so by listening to .the 
loud^ utihappy minority o.-^^*^ Some hava been unsuccessful be- 
cause they may have -tried to proceed too rapidly^ with in- 
sufficient and inadequate preparation and interpretation.!^^ 

As. the complexity' of education increases^ the pres- 
sures generated become more restrictive. Even the strongest 
^-dlled principal may find himself unable to exercise his 
mxiqxte productive abilities. Institutional pressures can 
force him to place ^ high priority on subtle and inoffensive 
social engineeringo As the principal becomes increasingly 
skilM^ul in gaining suppo-rt^ popularity^ and .rapport, he 
may mova ^v;ay from substantive involyement in th^ initiation 
and iiapl omen tat ion of change and become more interested in 
his o^Ti suririval or advancement. Initial success in bring- 
ing about change. may result in increased exposure, and as 



107j3on Glines, "V/lty Innovative &hpols Don't Re- 
main Innovative," lUXi-i ^ Bulletin (February 1373), p. 3© 

lOSpranklin, op^ ' oit .,^- p. 55t 
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he takes positions on controversial issues, the f^rincipal 
can become a target for criticisra frora parents, teachers, 
jDr fellov/ principals. Foreseeing this, he may hesitate tb 
make decisions that have far-reaching implications. To 
avoid criticism, tho principal may move from problem to . 
problem v/ithout reaching solutions. The result may b4 a 
behavior of noncdmitnentolO^ 

♦ 

The effective leader of change realizes, that no- 
system of improving education may regarded as finals 
New research and technology will tend to render any inno- 
vation obsolete as time goes on» Therefore, a capacity 
for self -improvement,, for evaluating current practice, and 
for departing from it when conditions requi-re, should be 
built into the change organizationoH^ Neither individual- 
ization nor any grouping arrangement mil guarantee learn- 
ing. Experimentation with different organizational arrange 
ihents and ways of teaching is needed if schools are to be 
successful at meeting individual needs. In training child- 
ren in i"ote repetition and regurgitation of facts, however, 
schools may deceive them into believing that this is learn- 
ing and tha" what they have learned in this way is ^^nisdomp 
Learning should be the continuous ac5venture of thinking an- 
alytically , critically, and indepenctently. The greatest 

103Kovotney, opo cit o,', ppe 34-38« 
13.0 principi>l^ s Handbook , po 4o 
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gift a teacher has to offer her* children nciy^ be hur ov/n per-* 
sonality* V/lien everything else is forgotten, this will be 
lefto It is not alv^ay s through subject matter,, but also 
by example that one teachest,^!^ 

Because the principal is, .in jnost schools, the pri- 
mary or only organizational specialist, if he doesn't take 
leadership in c. nge, it is unlikely anyone vdll. Ixi a 
changing school, ^shared leadership emerge s. i^isf action 
and high morale result less from rev;ards and praise and more 
from the intrensic satisfaction derived from a high degree of 
personal involvement, ,Jt is the principal's job to lead 
the ^^ay.I12 

* In The Miracle Ahgad , George Gallop summarizes the 

task before us: ^ • 

'Tin any discussion of education it must be borne in 
^ iuind that we are only now beginning to be. dimly aware 
* of the great potential of the human nind, and we have 
scarcely reached the point of recognizing that man-, 
kind must face up to the Keroulean task of hov; best 
to develop the great and 3a rgely unused pov/ers of the 
brain, and hov; he^t to apply these powers fox the 
good of mankind once they are fully developed. To 
ignore- the revelations of recent years would be un- 
thinkable;*, and to fail to take advantage of them in 
designing an educational program for the future, un- 
pardonable p "113 



lllHo;^res, op« cit „, ppi, 2{U27o 

il2Howard, "ihe Principal As A Change Agent," p. 11. 

llSGeorqe Gallop, The IviiiYcle Ahead (Kev; Yorkr Har- 
per u Rov/, Publishers, 1964), po 3(i„ 



iU?PEl©IX A ' 

SCHEDULES OF V-DISCS-IOPS, "COliSuXTANTS, Alffi VISLTATIOHS 

1971-72 • 

« * 

1971 / 
Tan. 21- Dr. Glen* Heathers, consirltant - v;orkshop on 
. Individualized Insrtruction 

Mar. 4 Dr. Lynn Ganody, consultant - workshop on team 
scheduling ' ' S 

liar. .15- John Holt, Consultant - informal conversations 
on humanizing instruction 



I 

99 



Aug. 2'-6 V/or^daop - "Every Child A Learner 
Dr. Jack Frymieri. consultant 
Dr. Jesse Lee Allen, consultant 

Nov. 6, Dr. A^zelia Francis, consultant - v/orkshops on 
12,13 construction and use of learning modules 

Dec. 7-8 v?orkshop on "Man: A Course of Study" conducted 

by pei;so.nnel from Educational Develoutient Center 

Dec. 13 workshop in "Elementary .Science Stud3''" conducted 
by personnel from Edu9ational Development Center 



1972 



Tan. 22- Mr. and Mrs, Hovard Hiries, consultants, workshop 
on individualized reading 

Febo 2 - Initial overview presentation of IG^-to Dearington 
staff 

Feb. 10, Staff Visits to other schools . 
17 

Apr. 24- Address by Dr. John Goodlad, an originator of IGS 
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, APP2HDIX B 

DEarK/lBLE ADl^nil^IISri^/iTOji CiIARilCXEPJSQ:iCS 



Listed below are 15 attfi;udes 
hdve idenirified <xs desirable^ 

please .check 5 items in each;c^43^3:^y9.. To the right , please 
check your evaluative judgracfit as it applies to your principals 



a group of adniinistrators 
IVe spaces to the left. 



A 



B 



A.- of primary iiaportance 
B - of ne>rt importance* 
C - least an importance. 



1- usually 

2- sometimes 

3- seldom 



ERiC 



1, Is sensitive to reactions .of others; deals 
^vi-th them iu;ier standingly; recognizes dis-* 
content, 

2o Adequate professional background; be- 
' lieVes.in continuing scholarship; dis- 
plays knowledge and judgment that earns ' 
respect and appreciation of co -Workers. 

3. Has courage to deal vath unpleasant -prob- 
lems, objectively ^d frankly; is concern- 
ed v/ith the grov/th of individuals invol- 

• ved, not \>ath- freedom from annoyances. 

4. Accepts suggestions in a spirit of good- 
will; viev/s actions in relation to learn- 
ing experiences in the school • 

5. Is available to staff for discussion of 
problems; frees himself from routine to 
turn energies toward creative leader ship. * 

6o Strives- to achieve democratically-deter- 
mined goals; * allows diverse v;ays of v;ork- 
ing tov;ard these goals. 

7. Gives leadership in improvement of instruc- 
tion; has inv/ard assurance tliat to direct 
is not undemocratic and to support isn't 
to surrender responsibility. 

8. Develops feeling of mutual confidence and 
helpfulness .which encouragos individuals 
tc grov;' tov;2urd their best potential capac- 
ities. 
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« DES£I2ilBlE /iDMIKISrii\3X)R CMUJACTERiaCICS ^ Continued 



V A 



B 



9^, IS careful to^keep tv;o-v7ay cdiranuni cations 
» lines open; his coiiuaunications are unairMg- 
uous and direct. 

lOg Kas'^sense of hujaor; se^is example of being 
pleasant and <20urt ecus; uses good 'public 
relations techniques v/ith staf f ^pupils^ 
and public. 

11^ Possesses ability to coordinate work of 
staff - professional and nonprofessional. 

12. Is honesty sincere, and objective in eval- 
uation i 

13. Gives adequate assistance to new teachers. 

14^ Is ^Tilling to delegate authoritya 

15. Proiaotes regard for the profession; ob- 
serves ethicSo 



Additional^ cohutiejit s: 



\ 
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• APPENDIX C 
Pl?OJEC-r PLACE TEACHER PERCEPTUAL QUESCIOlI/iIRS 

We are concerned vjith how things get done in your school,, 
who makes decisions and in general how you see your prin- 
cipal's role in regard to t'he functioning of the school. 

IKSTHU3TI011S: Belov/ are some questions oloout how principals 
and teachers wrk in a school Please choose the ansv/er 
that describes the way things usually are done in this school 

1. DOES THE PIJIUCIP.U, T/iLlC ABOUT JNISTJllTI^/E PROCEDURES 
AT FACULTY MSSIIl^SS Ol.e, ABOUT EDUCr\L':iOIL\L Pi20BLi2.iS? 

^lo Taiks a}Dout administrative procedures. 

Talks about adininistrative procedures,, but some- 
times educational problems. 

3 , Talks mostly about educational problems. 

2. DOES THE PRUICIP.U, Pi.OVIDE FOR .HID HAKE /USE OF A PIX)FES- 
StOWiUi LIBi?.\RY VHICH RELdTES IKSTRUOTIOR TO im IDEilS, 
PRACTICilS Al® PROCEDURES? 

• In He rarely provides nor makes. use of a professional 

library. . ' " ' 

2. He provides a professional library and occasionally 
makes use of new ideas, practides, and procedures„ 

3. He provides and makes specific use of the profes- 
sional libra^ry for nev/ ideas, practices and proce- " 
dures. ^ . 

3. DOES TJ-JE PRIllCIPilL ARR.11:GS TIMS FOR YOU TO MEET VffTH aViFF 
IJEi^IBERS ON LIlITUilL Pi?OBLEIaS? 

^lo He rarely arr^n^es time. 



2. He somei2l.mes arranges time. 



, 3 . He almost alv/ays arranges time» 

4„ DOES T].E PHIKCIP.IL TAiCE OR SEiH) TZlCfERS TO VISIT SCHOOL .S 
WERE THEy \RE PR-vCx^iCIKG HEv/ ilETriODo, PiivCTICES AHD Pi» . 
CEDURE&? 

^1, He i^xely tajces or sends us. 
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PROJiSCT PLACE I'ZACHJIR P,:i«:£rmiL QUS.flL'I'Uj; iII?S ~ Continued 
2, He sonetines takers or sends us. ... • • ' 



• 3. He almost alvmys sends us, when possihlQi "^''h'^^. 

5 WES T/Ii: PiarCtPiiL HSLP provide TiU IlilCESSur/ resx.z^zs 
' YOU K'iSD TO ACHIEVE YOUi^ EDaJaTIOl^iL GO;\LS 012' ARE YOU 

LEFT TO 'YOUR OV/iJ D£\1CES? 

* ^1. I hardly ever get any helpa 

2. I get some help, but not as much as I need, 
J 3.. I get all the help I need^ . • • 

6 DOSS THE PHIKCIPAL IIJTERVIEV/ U?M SilAFF UEiaESS. Al® TEIX 

" THEi.I TiiEY V/XLL BE '.vOmu'G Hi A SOIIOOL USlK'G IDEAS, METH- 

* .ODS nW PlilCTICES Hi KEJPIKG_ WITH CUR CHrliiGUiG •'SOCIE'^Y? 

1, The principal rarely orients new tea.chers by tell- 
• ing theia they are expected to try ixqw approaches. 

2. The principal . sometimes orients ne\7 teachers by 

. , telling them they are expected to try nev; approach* 

* 

^3, The principal almost alv;ays ori-cnts nev; teachers 

by -telling them they are expected to try ngv? ap- 

pToache s. 

7^ DOES THE PHIKCIPiUL ATTEliD PieOFE3bI01L\L ilEErillGS AW V§iX 
aiOPS Aim luUCE use of IKFORi.LATION by IllITLiTIliG ACTIVia!I. 
IH THE ST.IFF? 

1. He rarely attends nor makes use of the information 
* received. •. ' , 

2. He attends and sometimes makes use of the infor- 
mation receivedo ^ ^ 

■' • . 

^3, He attends and almost always- makes use of the in- 

formation received, 

• 

8 DOES -TIL-: PRlKCIPAL JIO.V/ TH/^T HE 1V> n:OV/LEDGE.-iBLE /iBOUT 
• CI-ulKGES IN EjJC..TlOkU. PiixCTICSS BY Klo Pa1?TI CI PATIO N IH 
aJ.vFF l.;EE'j.'Ii:GS, -TAaC groups or IK'iJi'/IDU.lL CGi,FEREi;CES? 

1, The principal lacks familiarity ^^d.th changes in 
7 eduaational practiceo 
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PieOJJiPT PLilCE TE/iCIEi? PSie^EPTU^iL QU£3j?I01L\IRE - Continued 

* ^ 2. The principal occasionally shows familiarity vdth 

' educational practices by references to w develop 
ments. 



^ ^3. The pjfincipal almost alv/ays shovrs familiarity v/ith 

references and application of nev/ developments. 

9. DOES THE PiSlIIIP^lL mOM IlITiiKEdC IN HSV/ DEVELOPliElffiS III 
EDUCaTJOI: by IIIS SUPPOI^D FOR-T^AGHEI^S use of WM IDEilS, 
IvIETHODS JR PROCEDURES? - 

; 1. The principal ^ rarely supports new ideas^ methods 
or procedures, 

\ ' 
« ' The p^^ncipal wsometi les supports new ideas^ meth- 
ods or^ procedures. 

^ ^3. The principal almost: alw^ s supports new ideas^ 

methods or procedures. 
♦ 

10;DOES TKE PRCKCIP/iL .\ID IK TliE PROMOTION OF ISW IDE.iS, 
METrlODS -llO) P1?0CEDURES BY USING OUTSEDE RESOURCE PEO-. 
PLE OR BEING A a?SACHER OF TErVCKliRS liCiuSSLF? 

. ^l« The principal rarely uses outside resources or 

tctlces responsibility for teaching. 

^ 2m Thfe principal sometimes uses outside resources 

^and takes responsibility for teaching. 

^3o The principal almost al^vays uses outside re- 
sources and takes responsibility by being a 
teacher of teachers. 

11. WEN THE PRINCIP;^ HAS l/ii\DE UP HtS Uim i\BOUT SDluETiIIKG, 
HAS HE EVER CRhNGED IT i/rlEN THE TE^^CHERS OBJECTED? 



1. Hardly ever. 



2. A few times when the teacfr.ers had good reasons. 



3. Quite often^. whether the teachers had good reasons 
or not. \ ^ 

4. Pracriually every tiirtfe anyone objected. " , 
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PROJECT PLACE TE^\CH2r. PEKCSPmiL aJKSEIOmURE - Cont irued 

12. V5UT DO'DSTiiE Pl?inCIP/iL W :mU HE AND TEACHERS Dia\6REE 
ABOL.: AU ^dEli 'Hi Tm Gi^)UPIKG Or' SrUi>ElvTS? 

1,1 He doesn't encourage teache-r^s to express their 

opinion. ' . _ . . ^ 

2, He lets teachers express their opinions^ hut only 
^ sees his 'side. 

3 m He lets teachers express- their opinions and we 
loob at both sides- ' 

Is/hOV^ much direction doss the PRLNCIPiUi GIVE AT FACULTY 
WEETIIJGS?^ ' . . 

1„ The princ3.pal urges the faculty to accept his 

point of viewo 

2m The priricipal expresses his point of view, but 

*does not irapose it on the faculty. 

^3, The principal lets a point of view emerge from 

the faculty o 

14; V/HEN THE PiafaPAL ASCS TSilCHERS TO DO SOhETHING THEY 
DO HOT mT/TO Dp, DOSS HE OK DOES HE HOT EXPLAIN V/HY 
THEY >^V£ DO IT? 

'^Im He almost alv/ays explains \Ay. 

^2; -He sometimes explains why© 



"3; He hardly ever explain:? why«; 



15. AFTER THE FACULTY -HAS IDEJrTIFIED A PJ[303LEt.I AREA THEY ¥.11W 
TO V^)RK: ON, VAp l^\LLY^DECIDE:SMp\7 TO pKOCEED? 

' i-o ^he^principal decides and tells us. ^ ^ 



2d The principal 'listens to our ideas about it, and""- 
h(^ decides. , * > 

^3. The principal -talks it over '-ath us and.helps us 
decide. . 

4. The principal lets us dtjcide.' • - • — — - 
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ROTiiGT PLACE TaiCH£R P:i:i?CKP'j?U.\L QUkdfIOMilIx?S - Ci^Mnned 

16 l/iLiT ICII.D h? HSLP "DOSS THE PRIi.'OIRO. GIVE A TE W OR GMJP 

■1. The principal tells the group what>o do and how 
to do it. ^^-^ . 

*v 2« The principal te;Lr^ the group v;hat to do^ but lets 
* -""^ the gro\ip decide, how to do it» 

3^ The principal lefives it all up to the group, but 
of fers -suggpstionsa , '■■ - 

17". DOE-STHE Pi^tKCIpliL EKCOURiGi^ Ol^DJiSLY HDOMS Aiffi ''.IDHEREXE 
^0 Tiin^ aiHEDULES? 

Ip The princii^al cares Very much about order and ad- 
^ ^ hereKce to time schedule Sc 

' 2,. jThe- prinpipal sometimes cares about order and ad- t 

herence to time schedule So 

^3. The principal rarely concerns himself about order 
> ~t and time '§chedules„ 

18. IH A- DI.3:Uaa:0N ABOUSlTHE'uaE 0? KSV/ I.L^TEi^IALS, KEV/0I2G.A^ 
' mZATIORiL PLAKS OK im KdHliODS ?0R TLxCH^RS, V/rlO ^.LiKES 
I'HB DECIotONS? , ' . 

/I ; Vfe usually do it the way the principal decides. 

■ 2, The principal and teachers decide together. * 

' 3, The principal expects the teachers .to decide, but 

gives advice if \-ie ask." • 1 f 
i / ; ' .-■ ~ . 

\4. The teachers usually make the decisions and tell 

- . pfincipali 

19 rJDOES TR2 PJEKXJIP.iL LLJCE THE aCHCOL A PUCE v^-lERE YOU CAN 
m£ OlhC T"E.vCH. EFFECTIVELY, BUT .ILSD EiJOY BjuE. PEi?3DK/\L 
'-3,TXcI?uCTI0h'S?. (such as facvilty parties, a pleasant facul 
tj' lounge") 

-X . .Umost a;iway.s tries to make the school enjoyable. 

• ^2. ■ £'ometi...es tries to raake the school enjoyablea 

\ 3, Practically' never tries to make the 'school enj.oyabl 
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PROJECT PLACE TEA.CI12I? PERCEPTUiAL QUE-iTIOlfflRE - Continued 

2,0. DOES THE PHIKCIPAL aiOV/ TFIilT l-fli DiaiiCES TEACHERS IN TI-IE 
SOHOOL OR KOT? 

' ^1. Sliows dislike fot none pf the teachers.* 

. 2. Shows dislike for a fev; teachers. 



3, Slows dislike for some teachers. 

4. Slows dislike for Bio^t teachers. j_ 



21. DOES THE PMKCIP.U. 1-LlKE CONTACTS VfflH YOU IN A WAY V/rCCCH 
LiAiCES YOU l.ERVOUS Aid) UlJCOi-iFORriUBLS, OR DOES HE LLUCE CON-. 
TACT IN A HELPFUL V/AY? ^ . . ^ - - . 

1, Just about alv/ays helpful. * ^ 

2. Often helpful, but occasionally makes me uncora- 
"■^ ' fortable. 



^3, Often makes me feel nervous and uncomfortable 

but not alv;ays, 

4« Jus-t about always makes me nervous and uncomforr 
table. 

22 DOES THE PRIKCIP/iL SUPPOliC PROMOTION OF THE BASIC 3CILLS 
" PiaM-lPJLY 0.^ DOES HE i\L33 SUPPORT TEilCHER'S IDEAS? 

1„ aipporta primarily the basic skills. 

2, Supports the basic skills, but sometimes teacher's 

ideas, 

S„ Supports teacher's ideas in all areas. 



23. IN THIS 33H00L ARE YOU SJPPOSEID TO USE THE PRINCIPAL'S 
IDEAS; OR YOUR 0\m IDEtiS? 

1, The principal makes availa}Dle primarily his ideas 
as resources. 

2, The principal makes available Ms ideas, but some- 

times considers ideas cf teachers. * 



3, The principal almost always considers teacher's 
ideas. 
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PROJECT PLICE TE.ICHKR PEi^SPTUitL QUESriOMIRE ~ Co ntlnuod 

24. DOES THE PRIKCIPilL 310 V/ TR'IT HE V/tLL MELP YOU V.ITH SCHOOL 
WmZ AKD OTHER TiilCL'GS YOU InXGhT "V/rU^r TO KJJC TO MM /iBOUT? 

1, Neither with school \ioxk rbr anything else. 

2. 'V/ith school ^v-oric, but nothing else. 

^3, More with school v/ork than other things. 

4. About the same \-n±'h school v;ork and other thing's, 

5. More \-n.th. other things than" school V7ork. 



25. DOSS the" PRIICIP/IL SOT TE'lT HE LUCES TEACHERS IN TliT/S 
SCHOOL OR KOi? • « ' 

^1, Siio\j-s that he likes all tearche rs. 

2. Slows he likes most teachers. ' 

\ ^3, a-iows lik^s some -teachers, . 

\ 4, Slows he likes just a few teachers. 



26, ISvTHE PRIi^JIPAL USUALLY FAIR OR USU^iULY UNFAIR \fiiEN..HE 
- .DECXpES THINGS ABOUT T^S/ICHERS? 

i; He is- always fair.' 

11 J I - - f « , 

2. He is usually fair.. 



3. He is fair to most tea'chers; A few are treated 
better; a few are treated vrorse. 

/ ' / 

4, He is unfair to most teajniers. 
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27. DOES THE Pi^INCIPAL SIOV/ EVIDElv^E OF LDRE H'JT.iRESr IN 

YOUR NEEDS AND aiTI.^?ACXIONS aS A TSiCHER OR IS HE KORE 
INTERESTED IN YOUR iiJJBJECT MilTTER COLiPETEl'SCE? 

1. Shows little or no concern about subject matter 
or the needs^and satisfactions of teachei:s. 

2t Most interested an subj'jct matter competence. 

^3. Mosh intereabed in subjcict matter competence, but 

sometimes in the needs c.nd satisfactions of teachers, 

I 

4. More interested in the needs and satisfactions of 

teachers than in sub j eel matter competence. 
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APPENDIX D . • 

DE/\Rii:Grcr elkmeotary school philosophy and objecti^/es 



\fe believe that each. child entrusted to cur care is a unique 
parsonalit/ worthy of having his pctentialitiejs developed to the 
fullest • As teaclioxs^- A/e mxst b.^ av;are pf tjiel physical /_intel^ 
lectual^ social, eniotionaj-^. and spiritual needs of the child^ 
for only as t^ese are dealt v/ith can we hppe to direct him to- 
\^rd his maxdmum development. 

J^ecificallj'-^ our children need: 

To develop a positive self -concept leading to self- 
respect^nd respect for others; ^ 

\ ' ^ ^ \ ' 

To feel loved and e>cperience a sense of belonging; 



To develop academic and social- skills; 

To become excited about learning as a result of ex- / 
periencing success; 

To grov; self-control and independences 
\Ve believe that: 

Children sense the importance of learning from observ- 
ing the attitudes and conduct of others - parents^ tea- 
chers, peers; 

Children vail learin if the material has meaningful re- 
lationship to their ovm experiences and if they can 
see purpose in the learning for their present lives; 

Each child has his ov;n and rate of learning© 



Based on these beliefs, the objectives of our school are: 

To shov/ by enthusiasm, example, and guidance that 
believe learning is importcint; 

To insure that each child is involved in appropriate, 
v;ell-plarined learning experiences; 

To provide enriching exper:.?nces so the child v;ill 
have a broader base for. conceptual leirning; 

To provide a variety oi lecznirig e>;periences and 
teaching methods in an attcfmpt to engage the child 
on the appropriate instructional level; 
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DMiaNGTO« SCHOOL PmOSOPllY AKTl OBJECTIVES - Continued 

To' use a variety of equipment and naterial^J in order 
to give opportunities for children^ to involv-e all 
their senses in cictive learning; 

To engage in teaiii^ small group^ and individual study; 

•To provide meaningful practice to reinforce patteins 
of acceptable behavior* 



/ 
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■APPEIJDIX E 

COMMUNITY aJRVEY QUESTIOIIAIRE 

.A, Goals cf the school 

Ir Do you feel that you understand the educational goals 
of Dearington Sbhool as stated in ccininuni cat ions sent 
to' you and through discus.sions at parent -teacher con- 
ferences^ etc«? (Circle cue) 
* » 
Yes Reasonably so Jlo 

2« As you undersrtand the educational goals of this school|. 
do you feel they are appropriate for your child? (Circle 
one) , I 

• • Yes Reasonably so ' No 

B. Ploiiievork 

1. Do you feel the amount and type of homework your cliild 
receives ds appropriate? (Circle one) 

Yes ^ No ' ; ' 

2 m Corament - if you vdsh . 



C. Learning cliinate , 

Im Do you feel the cliraate at Dearington School is appro- 
IPjiate for learning? (Circle one) 

Yes No , , 

' Comment^ - if you vish ^ ^^^^^ [ 



Dn Reports tp parents 

ylo Do you feel the method of reporting your child's progres 
-ic satisfactory? (Circle. one) 



\ Yes No 

'2o ConuTient - if you irdsh 
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COia.iUiaTY SURVEY QAlESTIOl^AIliE ^ Continued 

E« Welcome to parents 

1. Do you f^eel v;elcome at Dearington Sbhool? (Circle one) 
Yes No 

2 m Conmient - if you v/ish , . 

F. Involvement of parents 

1. Are you encouraged to become involved in the operation 
of the :5chool? (Circle' one) 

. Yes No 

2 m Comment - if you v/ish , ' 

G. Please make conutients here concerning improvements needed 
in 9ny phase of the school operation, - 



er|c* 
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SJRVIiiy OF DE.\PJL'G'.COir'tSlV\FF COKCEKKIKG ADOPTION OF I6E 

Are yoii in philosophical, agreement v3th the IGE idea of 
cooperative planning ^Txd decision x.aicing in terms of each 
individual pupLi?^ 

Yes No ' 



V/ould you like for Dearington £bhool to use this approach 
next year? | 

Yes No 



If \/e have an opportunity to do so^^ which of the instirucfion- 
a.1 components now being used or proposed for use along ,vJ.tK 
the IGE organization would you be interested in? (Check one^ 
tvx)y all^ or none): 

' IMS Math 

V/i scon sin Design for Reading Skill Development ^ 
Physical Motor Development ^ ^ 

If the, decision is made that Dearington School v/ill use the 
IGE organization^ do you wish to remain and be an active 
part of' it? 

Yes No 



\ (. 
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- , ; v , APPEl^IXG 



ICOL IH^ SERVICE SCHEDULE PWARING FOiriGE 

miLUG AiiO mu^R 1972 



Mar. 8 - Presentation about IGE to faculty by IGE facilitator 

Mar.27 - IGE Principal',s meeting 

ApTm 7 - Organizational meeting of JIG 

Apr. 10 - Presentation to parents: film strip - "Organized For 
. ' Learning" , - * 

Apr,»12 - In-service film: "Qine At A Time Together" 
Apro^21 -.Dr. Richard Bingman^ coiisultant - "Leadership styles 
and Sbrategies" . . - ^ 

Apr, 26. - Presentation by unit leaders from other IGE schools 
May 10^ and 17 - Visits to other IGE schools 
Jun.l2' - 16 - Dr. James Payne ^ * consultant - behavior modifi- 
cation v/orkshop^ ^r-^-j^ ^ n 

Jul .SI - Au^» 4 - I.GE League .-workshop ( 

Augo 7 - 9 - IMS workshop 

Aug. 10 -11 - MDR^S) v/qrkshop 

Aug. 14 -15 - Movement .education workshop 

Aug. 16 - Dearington IGE workshop 
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i\PPEKDIX H 

DEAKIKOCOH SCHOOL IGE IN-SERVICE ACTIVITIES 1972^74 



1972 

~Hov. 21 - slide presentation by IGE facilitator 
Dec. 8 - Mr. Hayes Kruger, consultant - ps3''chomotor workshop 

1973 

^an. 23 - V©R£D; Perforraance Tesrting a'nd Observation 
Feb. 5 - Performance Objectives 

Apr.' 7 ^ - Dr. James Esposito, consultant - group dynamics 
workshop 

Aug. 13 - 17 - Planning Individual Instructional Programs 
Sap. 26 - Unit operations 

Oct. 11 - 12" - Mrs. Joyce Fowler, consultant « learning 
centers 

Nov. 28 - Increasing pupil responsibility , 

* s *' 

1974 . - ' / 

Jan. 14 - Presentation to pupils about Project PLACE / 
Feb. 15 - Mils. Dolly Terrell, consultant - transactional 

analysis v/orkshop for staff and pttpils / 
Ifer. 23 - Dr. D.Le V/arren, consultant - human relations 

• , wo rkshop - ^ / 
Apr. 3 - IGE Roles and Responsibilitxef>* ^ 
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APPEliDIX I 

« » 

. PROJECT PLACE TEACHER OPIlUON SURVEY 

Circle the response v;hich corresponds most nearly to the way 
you feel about eacK iJtem: A-agree; PA-partially agree; PD- 
"partially disagree; D-disagree. » * 

A PA PD D 

I FIllD Ta\T THE SOKOOL IS hmim CHLINGSS TOO 

FASC. ^ A PA PD D 



A PA PD'-D 



\ 



2. I S2LD0M TALK. TO OTHER TEACHEliS ABOUT PERSDl^L 
MATTERS. ^ ' * • ■ 

3. ' THE COI>n.aJraTY FEELS THAT TEACiiERS DESERVE HIGl^ 

STATUS. - " ' A PA Pi) D 

* J , 

4. TEACIiERSv SiOV/ EOTHITSCASI IK ACCOl'SPLiailUG OB- 
JECTIVES. ' A PA PD D 

\,5. m STUDENTS ARE MIKIKG GOOD PROGRESS. A PA PD D 

■ 6. ,1 CAN'T DO A GOOD JOB V/E^H MAiJY SCUDEIff S BECAU^ 

THEY HAVEN'T LE.IRKED. A PA PD D- 

7« I DON'T MAKE EIDJGH FROM TEACHING TO LIVE COtiFOR*. 

TABLY. t ' - A PA PD D 

"8. THE PREKCIPAL IS REALLY -GO NCERISD MLW IJY mFARE. A PA PD D 

9. HY TE,\CHIHG LLIKES lAE FEEL Tm2 I'M USING m TAL* 

ElfTS TO *THEIR FULLESC. . • A I?A 'PD D 

10 „. AI.L THE TEACHERS IN TIECS SCHOOL mVE ABOUT THE . ^ 
, aAI-ifi SrATUS. ' " * A P^ PD D 

11. -TEACtlER 1^0Pu\LE IS HLGH. A PA PD D 

12. TExlCHERS DECIDE vaiT CHrlNGES ARE TO BE HADE IN 

CLilSiSit'OM IKSrRUCTION. ' A PA PD D 

13. TEACHEi^S IhV/E TO COl'SPLAIN TO C^S CUSTODIAL \DW!r 

* DONE. ' ; A PA PD D 

14. OTHER VE.ICKERS TKI1«C 1 MA A GOOD-T-EAaiSR. . A PA PD D 

• * * 

15. DOklNA'.IT TEAaiERS GST BETTER ASiCGM.IEKTS V/TTKOUT 

BEING i-jORS EFFECTIVE. A. PA PD -D 

t . • 
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PMECT place TE/lCliER OPIK'IOrl SJRVEY - Contimied 

16. I CAlJ'T BE MYffiLF \W I'll mil MY Si'lILEia^S. ^ A-PA PD D 

17. TEACKLRS OFTEK BUCKIE UKDKR TO KOiiE.roi.lINM 

TEACliEieS. A PA PD D 

18. THERE ;-.RE JOBS W.ilCH VDULD OFFE^^ I'jE WORE OH^QEu 

■ TUMTY FOR CI^EimVITY. ■ ' " ^ PA PD- D 

19. STUDENTS LIKE ME. ^ A PA PD D 

♦ • 

20. SCHOOL IS STATUS QUO ORIEK'rED RATIIER THAN IN- 

.. KOVATIVE. .. ■ A PA PD D 

21 I NEED MORE'tI..iE TO PlfflPARE tm*m RDUTINE PilPER ■ 

\'DJK. ' A PA PD D 

22 I'D BE MOTIVATED TO DO A BETTER JOB IF I V/ERE 

' PillD MORE. • . A PA PD D 

23. TEACHERS ARE IKVOLVED IN S^IiOOL DECISIONS AFFEC- • 
TING CLASoROOmS. • A PA PD D 

24. TEACHERS' vHO AI>IE' LE,-d)ER.S IN OUR aTiIOOL ARE CREA- „ „ ^ 
TIVE IK TEACHING. A PA PD D 



25. THERE IS LITTLE PiWTICilL. USX FOR WH.^T V/S TE."iCH. A PA PD D_ 

26. THSi?E IS TOO MUCH STi^ESS W SnRrdN IN, THE SCHOOL. A PA PD D. 

27. jiMY STl'DEIiTS DON'T LE/IRN BECAUSE THEY .GKC KG EN- 
COURAGEM^KT AT HOIdE. . . A PA PD D 

28. oiiE COM-iUKITYIS ANXIOUS TO SSE ILiPSOVEl'IEIiTS I'N . - 
THE SCiBDL. A PA PD D 

29. MY CLOSEST -Fi^LSldS Ai?E OTHER FnCULTY MS1<IBERS. A PA PD D 

30. a^UDELTS GET ON MY NERVES. A PA PD D 

31. ADMIl«^J^ii.TION l-iiVlCES Ii.iPOI^'iiia^ DECiaCONS \vITHOUT ^ ^ , „^ ^ 
CONaiLTIKG TEACHERS. " ^-^^ : A PA PD D 

32. I FEEL FIR'U^CIALLY SECURE. . ^ - A PA PD D 

3^. IF I J EEL SDluETliENG IS WR0Kt3, C CAN EidELY EX- * 

PifflSS TiilS COhCERN. . ' / A Pn ?D D 

34.' TEACHERS AI?E EXPECTED TO TAKE ON TOO MlNt EX£liPi' , * . 

- ACflVITIES. ■ ' . .A PA 1^ 
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P1«)JECT PLACE TEACiiEH OPIIt'IOK SQKVEY - Continued 

35. MY JOji SilCUrJTY-DEPEliDS Oil DOIKG VflL\T I Mi TOLD. A PA FD 

36. Trffi GOi\L OF THE PKIKCIPilL US TO KEEP TiiE SiVlTUS ^ •^J 
(^0 • 

37. Ol^LY A F2V/ TE-lCHEi?S lii'.VE /JJY i?E/iL PULL WTli THE 
P.-tiKCIP.U.. A PA PD D 

* 

3d„ TrIE PiilKCIPiU. SI0W3 TlilT HE .APPRECIATES TEE VDI2K 

I PO. ' ..A PA PD D 



39. I ALOllE iUl i?£3>olIotBLE FOK Ii.'IP,iX)VI liG MY TElCIilKG 



MElliODS. ' ' \ _ A PA PD D / 

40. THE PRIaCIP/iL USES PRE SSU?^, IDT COOPERylTIOH, TO 
GET-TillKGS DOWE. A PA PD D 

41. THE SCHOOL IS TOO DI30}?DERLY. • A PA PD D 

42 i ROUTIIIE DUllES II<TSRFEi?£ VZLTH MY TaiCHING. A PA PD D 

'43, DISCIPLINE PRDBLEl.iS KEEP HE FBDM DOING A GDOD - • > 
TE;lCnIl.'G JOB. . • A PA PD D 

44. THg PRIKCIP.IL \DIKS IliiRD TO^ IMPROVE THE SDHOOL. A PA PD D 

45. I FEEL MY CLASSROOM OFF.ERS A Qim SEXTIHG FOR 
TE.lCVlIl.G.r- . A PA PD D 

« 

46... THERE ARE TEAGliERS HERE V/.IO kiiiZ VYING FOR P0V/2R. A PA PD D 

47* TEACHERS HELP" E/iCH OTHER VffTH TEACHING IDlvlS. ^ A PA PD D 

48. PAREia'S aiOV/ THilT THEY APPRECIATE THE JOB I DO. A PA PD'D 

49.. TE/ICHERS IkVE A ^i^OHG VOICE liN TIE SISIOOL 
. IS RUN. A PA PD D 

50. TEACHERS HERE \D1^ COOPEI^iYi'IVELY. ' A PA PP D 

51. WHilT I TEACH IS DETlilMNED BY VdAT 13 IK THE 

TEXTS V/E USE. ' * (A PA PD D 

' - • i 

52. - feE P'^£l;CITAL i.izDjjLES IN THE T'3aCHER' S CLASS- 

K)OM ACTIVITIESi - A PA PD D 

'S3'' THERE I S^ GOOD SUPPOi^ FOR TEAC.iERS VHO TRY NEW 
. kEi'KODS. ■' APA,,PDD 

u ■» 
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PliOJECT PLACB 'i?£/iai2xl OPIiJiOK SU12VEY - Continued' 

54. TEACIIi:U<:S SILDOM CKE'TICIZE A Tiiaaiii:i2-BKi-ffl<D-ffl-S ' 

BACKo ' ^^-—^ " A PA PD 



55 o 'the COiJ-.'Ul^I'JL'Y IS lUTOL^lirvKT OF h'OIJCOlIFOK.IING 



TEACik^RSL 



D 

A PA PD D 



'sBr- 0UR 3EUD217f S AliE BSIKG V/EIi PREPAko FOR TFIE 
" FUTURE,." , . A PA PD 

57. I DON'i KtiOV/ dOV/ TIIE PRIK'CIP.y. FEELS /vBOUT ME. ^ PA PD 

58. I Fllfl) JOB A D^\J)EniK'G E:<PERIEKCE. > ' ' A PA PD 

59. I SEE KO GOOD RaiSDN FOR TEiiCIilHG LIUCH 0? Vi-LAT 
I'M, EXPECTED TO TSICH. A PA PD 

/ 

60. THE PRInGIPiU. "MKES SURE" TE.\CP1ERS KRE DOING / 
THEIR JGBo Jt'PA PD 

61. I'D SSiaOUSLY COIiaDER A NOW-EDUC/iTION JOB 
WilCH HiID j..ORS, - ' A PA PD 

62. TE.aCHERS OFTEN l^li^HAVE Ii-IiUTURELY. ^ ' ^" ' ^; A PA PD 

63. DISSIPLIIyE IS THE GRErlTESC COKCEmi OF THE^ PRIN- 
CIPi\Lo . ' ; ' /'.'.. 

,64. "THE 'TEACHERS VttTH VHOM I ASSOCIATE M0S9'-COi.iPiAIH 
A LOT. . 

65 . I Si?AY OUT OF C0NTRQVE1J'£3£ES IN THE SCHOOL. • 

66. I NEED BETTER U.^DERdCAivDING OF 'THE RESULTS OF 
MY TSivCHING. , • • _ • 

67. * I FIl© MY JOB IS CHALLEl^GINGp 

68'. FACULTY MEEriNGS /IRE DOMItl/lTFJJ BY TtlE PREllCIPAL 
OROTHER /ADklNISCi^/iTORS. 

69. TtlE PRINCIPilL BACKS THE TEiiCiiERS. 

70. ADMlksr MORS DON'T llAMdhE DISCIPLINE, PH>j3LEi.!S 
FOKEJ'ULLV iiNQUGH. , 

71., IN-SERVICE Tao:iiI'KG IS A REVMI^DI'NU vgXPEJJIEKCE 



D 
D 
D 

D 

D 

D 

D . 
'A PA PD D' 
D ' 



A PA PD 
A ?'A PD 

A PA^ PD 
A PA )5D 

A PA PD 
A PA PD 



D 

f 

D 
D 

D 
D 



A,-PA 'D D 



AT THIS School:.;. 



A PA .?D. D 
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PJROJEcf PLilCE TEfieHiiR OPIiaoW bJRVEY - Continued ' . ' 

^ * » \ : • \^ ■ '' " ■"' 

7-2 1 'I'-'tim IT •E;i6Y TO BE MYSLLF. ViiEN.T/lLKIKG VffiTH 

^\ TEACiiKkS: ^ . . - • ■• ^' A^PA-PP'D 

73; a'- LOT 0? PRE oS^JRE IS BBDUQljT TO BMR OK' NQN^ V - * • ^ 

eONFOmNG'TMiERS. : • " ' •. } 'A PA ?p D 



74, TEACHEkS LHO' ME VlEV/ED AS LSivD.EKS IffiALLY ll S- . . -. 
^ TSK TO OTiiEfiS VIEV/S, . . . r ■ ' .A PA PD D 

. . • / .. .\ 

75„ I THJS^ED BY l-IY Pl^IhiCIP/LL- TO WRIZ TO THE BEST ^ . 

OF MY'CAPACITIEa ' >v - ' A PA PD D 

t< . \ . 

76. TEACHERS ME ENTi-IUSEASTXC' /iBOUT CHANGES T.'ilCEWG 

PL/iCE IN TIiS-S:HOOLi. .' ' • ' A PA PD D 



*77, OU"? iiUiilKISTHr-iTORS lioN'T FIl® OUT MiiVS IS REiUXY 

GOING QN IN THE SCfX)OL. • " . A -PA PD D 

78. I* VjOULD be more CRE.^IVE IF THE SCHOOL DIDN'T 

HAVE SO hum l^SSTixICTIONS. ' . . . ^ A PA PD- D 

79. TEACHERS HAVE HIGH ACHKIVEI-IEIO: GOALS FOR 'THEIR'^ 

scyusKra ^ ' . , * A pa pd b 

80. THERE is. A Gi?OUP OF /TEACHERS VfiO. FEEL 'TH-EY* ARE 

. ELITE, " ■ * A PA-^D D, 

81. THE SCIHOOL DAY miGS. . - \ . \ . " ' A PA PD D- 

82. VI FEEL COi.iPErEK''T IN MY V^)MC. . • .... A PA PD D 

83. I AI^ SELDOM COI/iPLEj.iEI^rED FOR TPiE' \ORIC I tO. \ A PA PD D 
^■A^ THE SCHOOL CLII.L\TE IS UNTNTELLECTUi\L. [ ' ' " A PA PD D 



85.- 1 FEEL LliCE I'M Gi^^ENG IN, MY WP^, I ■ - A PA PD D 

- r / 

85. TEACHERS ARE SKCQoi^lGED TO KEEP ABREASX QF KEV/ ' 

TEiiCitENG Il^E/l'S. 1 • 'A PA PD D 

S7. TE/vCHERS FR3ELY E^a^RESSTlMiiSLyES IH I'XCULTY 

MEETINGS. • - . . : ' . . -A PA. PD D 

88a TEACHf-RS' GEf^eLSRICiOs, HELP-FROL THE SCHOOL SEC-' 

teAiSES. \: ■ A'PAPDD 

i * > * ' 

89,'TExlCHERS ARE SEI^ERELY OPEN 'TO EACH OTHERS' ,OPIN- - • 

IONS. " . . . 'A PA )?D D 



•pjcliBCT PLACE -TJilCHEK OPINION .ajRVEY - Co|vtin>ied\i- 



_9Xj;.^HE P.RIKGIPi\L HtlS l^GH GOALS FOR TH2 S3tIC0L..^ A PA PD/D 

■.^1^ XlfeA-^®*! ^^^^^^^ ^'^'^'"^ iSrUDSKTS'SlTI^^XIrlG. ^ I - , A PA PD 

■9L''lr-?EEl^ "a|-lffi*TlKT I Itojg- LOSE |IY JOB. ^ ' . A PA PD .D ^ 

93. I DON'rMik) TOF E^^oaT[ON/\L mks iM - . . ■ ' 

: .■^F^^CHING, - , ^ ■ A'P^PD D 

94. QIIR PPJ-ilCIPAL 13 StNCERS'^IN HL$. COHTA^T .v^LiH , 
- " ^PAHHRP.^, ■ i - '•'APA.PDD 



.TMCHEKS. ;, i . . " . f 

•*Q?^_.T FRRL MY .TK'iCiTll^G IS IkPa^VING. . 'A PA .PD D 



A. Pil PD D 



• *9 5 . • I FEEL MY ^TEiiCiilJIG I S li.Pi^ VI NG , ^ 

-96. I CAMfT-M'^kE CR-iKGES I V/^ULD 11102 BECAUSE IT . .v 
VJOULD cose TOO IvflJCH AI© THE UOim IS. NOT kVI^h^ 

97 1 RULES ARE RADl because: i\Di.ttia3i:/uS0i?S DON'T 

^.TRUSC TE/iGHEka • . ' . ' A P^TD D 

98. I 'lXI;S TRYIHG DIFFEREIiT IffiTHODS EVEN THOUGH ^ 

■ THEY hiLGm KOT vvURK. , ' , • \ - A PA PD D 

99, THE LOCAL COM^IUfflTY ivIflKES TEACHERS t'EEL VTEltolE- A PA'PD.D- 

-• -4 - ■ • • 

iOO /TEACHERS ARE LOY/iL TOWAHD'EACH OTHER. • A PA.PD D 

- 1 • . ' . • . 

101. RUlv:ORS ^VRE POPULAR MOUG THE FACULTY. ' . ' . A PA/PD D ' 

102". a^XARY 'HEGOTI.YCIONS ilRE Hil^DLED^ FAIRLY. ' A PA PD-D_ 

103o DISCIPLINE -IS MY GRE/ff EST COKCE^J."' ^ . ; * A PA PD D 

■104« I'DST PEOPtE IN THE CQM-IUmT APPRECI^ffE GQOD ~ ' * 

EDUC/TION. ■ . , ' •• ■ A PA PD. D 

105; I FEEL,ieES^orisLi3LE FOR ^EHE aJCCESS OF tlY' STUD- ' ■ ' ' 

ENTS, \ . . APA,PD4) 

106; IF I TAUGIil 'ME \'h\Y 1 '\^ffiED'TQ, I /v«)ULD BE _ - 

. UliDER PlffiSajiffi. • • A'PA.'PDD 

107; I a-iCULD HAVE THE PRINClP^iL OR- SJPERVI-90R . .' ^ 

APPROVE CHANGE S--FIRSr. [ - A PA ?D. D 

108. rf IS k\Sf FOR TE^ICHEI^S TO TAliK SINCERELY TO 

E/lCH OTiiER. ■ ■ -•■ . A PA Pp D 

• ■ ■ ■ . " - 



98, . 
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pfejVcT PLi\CE TEACHEP. OPIiilOK <SJRVLT - Coptd-niied _ T 
^ nng' THE psiliciprd. 'EKCOUEIGES LiE' '10 ^iJss-MY TAIiEm\S TO « ... . * 

1 \ ■' ' -llO*. I'i Li'KE^TO. H'V^/E l-DRE KEa-^ONaLBlL-ITY^aii 14viaNG ^ \ ■ 

m/'a:Ei\CHEi?s^M?ua^ EricH amER. . . a pa pd d. 

112. T£ilCHERS DIFFER A LOT. I^I THEIR ^iTTITUDES .iBOUT; * ' . 

• , SLm:],TS. • ' ^ APAPD D 
" < . •• ■ ' ' / * ' - - " - • • 

113. Till ifes. SUN aViOOTIlLY H^I.T'HE ^S^IiOOL. - . " A PA PD D 

. 114. .SrUlJEia^S 310W TitEIR APPi?ECIriTIOK FOR ViELiTT IX).' A PA PD- 1> 

ll5. OTHER TSxlCriERg EKCOUR^IGE ME IN HIY TEiiCHIKG-c A. PA PD I 

nOIG. T4E TEkCKIKG LO/kD H&^E IS TOO-iEAVY. ., * " A PA PJD D 

1-I7.il*-IIAVE THE THINGS T NEED TO DQ A GOOD JOB OF ; . 
TE/ICHIL'G. " ■ " ■ . A PA PP D 

• 118. I STAY^to^STIC^piiT MY JOE, / / \ ^ PA PD'D. 

•(119. TEAOlERS^TliAT boNFORIvi' G^^^ IN THlS' 

I- ^HOOL. V. ' .■ ■ ^ * APA'PD D 

120: I'lrilESCTAlfr to try* NE"/riDEAS BECAUoE fJiilure , '. , 
^AUSC^Gi2ITICI31. . .... . " A PA PD I) 
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. \. . ' • ■ ". APPEHDIX J ' . 
.V • : 'iGE OUTCOMES ~ ". , , 

. \ ' <' • • r ', • , 

-3.-, Atl staf-^ raelnbers ha^ye had an opportunity ;to" examine 
• . • their ov^X g.oals and' the -IG|: outromes"')D'efore.a decis- 
ion'- is /iH(^e tq- partieipat^"^ in 'the piDgrania • . / 

' * ■ " ■ ■ \ 

*2; The school district has approved the j^schpol ' staff s 
decisipn to implement the I/^'/E/A Change. 'Prograia for 
#f Jndi vidua US'- Guided Education* . • 

- ■ ■ • ' . - - 

3, The entire 'school "is organizcji into ^^nits.with eafch' , ' 

unit composed of students,, teacher s, 'aides, and h. ' 
. • unit leader,' ' / ' '■' ' , 

4« Eacli unit- is* comprised of approximately equal numbers 
'of tvrc) 'or more '^udent age groups^ 

Si' Each imit 'contains a cross' section- of staff, . . 

6-. .Sdffipient time as proyided' f of . unit staff member.s 
to meet,' ^ ■ 

*?• Unit meinbers select broad educational goals 'to^be 

iphasized by tlie unit'. ^ ^ 



emj 



I^ole specialization- and ja division of labor among tea- 
chers/ are characteristic s^of the unit activxties of 
planningij inpleiiaeiiting^' and assesBingo 

9; Each student learning program is based on specified • 
V learning objectives. , , . . 

10, iT variety of learning activities using different medic 
arid modes are used, ^vh^n building learning. programso 

11. Sfc.uden-ts pursue their learning programs within their 

' owri units e-xcept on those occasions when their unique 
learning needs* can orily be met in .another setting' us- 
ing special human of .physical 'resources, , ^ 

12 i The staf ^. and students use speeial •r'esou'rces from^the 
local community in learning procraraso ' 

13, Unit members make decisions regc.rding the arrangement 
v-^f time, facilitie'6, .m'ateriyalSf. staff, and ysttldent s 
vathin the imit. . ^ 

* * * 
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^ i ' . V..' IGE OWCOMES - Conti-ntied 



iTiV 'A^^varietjr\of data soooicesris- used*when\ibafi^^ is ' 
assesfec4 by teachers an(J ,stu<^ent5., ^x^tli ^^udents ber * 

'^/-t^im' r»rr*( •? -noTo;:} nrfTv .-mnTfTk* VP moTl slshT^e f O j** Self SSO SS- 




peer relationships 
adliievemGiht . 
learning styles ^ 
' V ^ interest in kibject areas ; - 

' • * self -concept 7^ ^ ' ' 

* 16b Each student' has an^ advisor whom he . or. she views a^,^ 
• \^rm supportive, person cpnoerfte^Vvdth enhancing the 
student's self concept; "the advisor sha'^s account- 
r ^{ ^iiity td-th the; student for students s' learning 
program i 

17*JEach student (individually,\g-th other students/ mt'H 
staff members, and with his or 'her mrents) plans and , 
• evaluate s^^is or her own pr ogre ss, tabard eduojjiional 
gbalsa * ^ "* ^ 

18. Each st^d^-n%' accepts increasing responsibility for se- 
- lecting h-s or. henlea^inaing objectives^ ' • r 




.ng o)Dj( 

20r. Each sdyident can state learning objectives for the learn- 
ing ^ctivitieg in which she or he is engaged.^ , - 

2l« Each student denoristratef*3,n creasing responsibility for 
A pur-suing his or hex learning p-iogfaiffo^ " 

22. Teachers ln& students have a sy-st emetic method of gather- 
ing and using information abou.t each student wlu^ ^affects 
hrs or Ker learning." * • ' , ^ 

23. The schooX^is a member ojf a league pf« schools implementing^ 
IGE p^^'ocesses and participating, ia-^n interchaTige of per- 
Sonne? ^to- identify and allevia^ie problems vathin th;^e .league 
-schools. ' . . ' ' . 



_ • IGE OUTCOMES ^ Continued * 

'*'''24. T.he school as a lueinber of a league '^f.IGE ^^cbodls* ' 
,) stimulat ds an intbfcha'nge of solutions to;existitig 
K ^ducatio^ial problems 'plis^ s&rving ast^a source of 
•ideas fox new deyelopigento % • • . . ^ 

' 25m Unit .iTienODers have/ an. ef f <|ctiYe' vjorking* relatioi^ship/ 
' C ^ as. Gvidenced by spending "to one another'? n^eds/ 
trusting, one anotl^er'^s jpbtives^^nd al^ilities^ and 
» using technique s^of open coimnuriicatt&n. \ 

' . ^' . • 

26. The^lnstructdon^ Improvement, -C anal]^ses 
* aod improves it s^Opelrations -as functioning group. 

ZTm The lie assures continulfty* of . educatia^al gpcdls.^and 
' i* ^ learning objectives throughout' tfie school and assures. 

that :they are consistent with the b^'Ocid goals* of tlie 
^ eoliool syst^". , * . * - ; *': V 



r 



" 28 p The. lie forftiulates :School-wLde policies and opeJ^Mon-: 
a3, procedures and^resolves pioblems referred to it in- 
' \ volving t\Jo or more units. . ' ^ . . * ^ 

29. Students are involved in decision-makirfg riagarding - 
' scnool-vade activities an.d poliS^ies. 
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APPENDIX K . : 

. ■ - \ ^ 

COWi.HTl.-iEKT TO I6E ' . 




ting, along \>dth any major reservcjtions yo\i may haves* 



'By. the interest and indications Sho^m thvs faf,^ your fav- 
orable response is expectedj However^ for those v/ho i^a^ 
indicate, they do not ^^rant to makd the "comitrn.ent tp par- 
ticipate, the Di%ctor of Insttuction' has PsSked me to ar- 
range a conferj^nce v/ith you "and him to .work out ^ mutually^ 

"satisfactory placegient. ^ . ' • " 

Ypu-r stateintnt of intention regarding IGS shdHld'he tii'rned 
•in by \hd. Mar. ^15, " . ^ * • 
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' i\PPENDIX-L . ■ ' 
• I/D/E/A IGE OUTGdMES C^ESTIONHAI'RE , - 

Part: I ' ' . ' ■ . ' ^ ' ' ^ ' \- 

Please ansv.-er the questions in Part I of thiis^que'stion--' . . 
nair^ wlvLle consider5.rig your full testghing d^y. and ;^he .gen^- 
erai nature of "your teaching enviroliment., / , ^ . . » ^. 

' ■ * * •■^ ^ ■ * * ■ , .'ff*"" ^ 

■1." Wat percent of .your school st^ff has been, brtfasfi-z^^ 

units? ' ' ■ ' ^ -'" i. ' - '^"t""' . ? n'"* 

ap B,elow.l07o • • ' ■ ' .i..^ ^ " ' 

/ b. Between -H7o and 25% ■ f 

c. Betv/een 267^and 507, , • * - " * 

d„ Betv;een 5l7o and >57o • ' ^- • • 

■e. dver 75,7o • ^ * : ■ . , ' ■ ^ ''^ 

••^ * ■ . ' • ^ .' ■. 

2-i How many students are . in. your unit-?^ , ° « . " 

a, I aK not a ra,eraber of a, unit. • ■ ' *, . , 

b, Fev/er than 100 «, ' . ' , • « , 
..c. 101-125. . • • 

'd, 126V150% . % .'• • . * 

e. 151-175. - ' , ; . ' 

. f . 176 or more. * . ■ ^ • • - 

\ . *■ . ^ * ' ^ 

3/H6^-/ many full-time, teachers" are in- your unit? ' ' , ^ • 
a. I am not a membfer of" a" unit. . \ ' . , 

, b„ 2 - . ' ' \ 

c, 3 ' . - ■ 

a. 4... . . ^ • • • 

e. .5' or more. ^ > , 

4. &oes yC)ur un:v^ devote time- to 5^nalysing and improving^-... 
the way the teachers v;o.rk as a te.aiti? . , - . , . 

a. lleVei-' or not -a unit raendDer. 

b. Onc^ or tWce 'a year. . ■ ' 

c. Three ±6-...nine times p6r year. > ' 
. d.'l^iore than nine, times per j^ear, ■■ ' 

•5. Hav/ many hours per day are. aides available to your unit? 
(Paid or- Voluj\teer) ' 
a^' 0-2' hours • • ■ . ' 

be 2-4 hours . . ■ ' ■ ^ 

c« 4-5 hours ^ 
nd, 6-8 hours 

e« More than 8 hours •* ' * 

I • ■■; ' ,. . < 

4 
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'I/D/'.;/,A IQE OUrCOMSS QUE3EI01Jmi?E - Continued '^ ' . 

60 3;s your unit multiage grouped? ■- _^ . . 

a. Yes ' 
^ b Ko ' ' - 

cl The unit vdll be multiage grouped by the end of the year. 

.7,.Hov7 much bime do you cievote to uni-^i meetings? 

a. Less than ona hour per week . • 

b. Betv7een one anv-i two hours'- per-' v/eek ^ . 
C4 Betv/een two and. three^ hauxs„per v/eek- 
•d. Between ■thre'j and fou^ hours per v/eek" ; 
e. More than fouv hours, per week . 

^ • / ■ - ' ^ 

8» VA^at has been the natt-U^ie o^ the supporf you have observed 
.parents giving to the implementation or IGE? 
.a. They ate unaware o'f the programo 

b. They have been vocally negative* 

c. They have beerv pa ssiveo , • , , 

d. They have givei\ posi,tlVe Vocal support, 

■ 9. How many of your 'parent s haye been involved vath school 
r activities sufficj^j^elitly to understand,, the program-? 

a. Less than S0% , 
' ' b. Between 50 and 75% - - 
\ . c.. Over 75% 

10, Are the dayrto-day operations. .61 the indivi.dual teachers 
- ' -within your .unit.' consistent >ath decisions made in your 

'unit meetings?- . . ■ " ' 

a, . Yes ' • . 

b, - Usually • .• i . , , . 

c, iSb'raetimes , " . ■ ' ^ 

! ^-"Ko I • ■ ' ' ' . ■ 

11, Regarding the students for whom you have special respon- 
siSillty, are you fully avare of perceptions and sugges- 
tions of other unit members relating to these students? 
a, Ko there is little. communication of" this type □ 
bl'There is discussion on-^at least 20% of the students, 
c! There is awareness on al leasrt". 507o of the studei±s« ^ 

d, Yes, there -is discussio'n dn all studentso 

12, Hox-/ many students in ypur unit have established good rap- 
port vdth tit least one unit teacher? . 

a, 0-25% 

b. 26-SO-o t 
.c* ,51-75% : 
d> 76-9.5% . - • 

e, 96-100% •. . . w- 

■V ■ . . ' ' . • 



' 'ifilElk "^^^ n]iTP/)hi?.S- 'hl]Ea:iulW.aRE - continued 

13. To your knowledge, Ms the League coordinatGd an irxU^:-' 
chapge of pei'sonn^l ?b^dentify aijd aj-^.exiate problems 
in. your sdhool? ■ " , - , 

a. '" Kb . ' . ■ * 

b. \/nat is -a league? ■. . , 

c. Yes, once or- tv.ace.. . , * ^ . • 

d. ^ Yes, several tiHies, ■ ' 

14. - -Do you- perceive t-he" League^as a functioning .'source of 
' ideas and solutions to existing problems? , 

a , No ■ .' 
. 'b. -Wnat. is a league?- ■ - ■ ' . 

. c. Only to a-siiSir-dfegre-e. - •. ^ ' -"^^ 
d. Yes, it has frequently been very helptuio 

15. '' The League h&s been a valuable source of consultant 

help to my; unit. ... ' * ' " * 

a. Not once during the past year. 

b. At least once during the past year. 



c, 2-5 tira'es duri^ig the- past year. . J 

d. 6 or more- times during the past yea^ 



15.* In your opinion, the League- critigues fnd improves itvs 
ovm ope rat ion sr. . • / ' | « «•« 

a. ^Effectively. . ■ * ^ 'j ■ 

b. Adequat'ely'r":'- '7 - . 

c. Ineffectively. . • 

d. Not at "alio " ' " • 

e. I don-'t kno\v\, ^ 

17. In your bpinion/ hovr effectively were the teachers 
assigned to units "by their ability to work together? 
a. Not effectively assigned tn ho^ case^... 
bi Effectively assigned in some cases. 

c. Effecti*vely assigned in most cases. 

d. E^fec-^ively assigned in all cases. 

"l8. In your" opinion,, how effectively were the teachers 

assigned- to units according to their teaching ^^rengths? 
a. Not effectively^assigned in most caseso 
Id. .Effe-ctively assigfied in some -cases. 

c, ' Effectively assigned in most cases,,. 

d. Effectively assigned in all oaseso 

5 



I/D/E/A IGE Oirj.'COM2S Qj2JriOiai\Ii?3' - Continued ' ' . 

19fl Does yo;df In$tnic^tiona3, Iinprbyeiueni: Coimaittee (110)/"% * 

resolve probleyas i-zitioh involve tv)oNpr laore units in 
t the school? ^ ' , ^ , " " ^ 

a» Tlqt to lay knowledge \ ' 

b. Sometimes * . * 

'.c. .In most causes ----^ - - ^ . • * ^ 

■^d.'Alv/ays * \ ^ "* ^ ' * ^- 

s2Q3 \\o\i frequently docsfyoux IXC meet: 

* a.. Vfe have no.IIC.^| . ' ^ i 
. b. Less -f recfiien^fey than once a month* ' * 

c'. Once each mo|^h ' , ^ * 

dk Two or three times each month 
e^; Four or more times each month 

21. Does the ilC cbordinate.currxcular development "in you^ 
^ school? * . I i 

a. Ife have *no IICp » * . . ^ 
No. , . \ ^ 

* c. In. a minor way only ' . ^ . . 
d. Yes ^ V 

22. Does. continuity of educational goals and learning ob- . 
jectives exi-st throughout the cui?riculum? 

. a. In some' subject matter areas * . . 

\)i>. In most subject matter areas : , 
c.^ In ail subject matter areas " ^ . 

23ii Does your school conduct in-service .programs durj.ng 
days when .students are not 'in school? i • 
' a. No , - • * . 

b. Only one *or tv.^ days per year ^ 

' 'c-w Yes^ three or four d^ys pe.j-year ' " - . 

> 

24. "IiTypur opinion^ does the IIC coordinate the in-service 
education program in your school? " ^ • 

a. Vfe hcive no IIGo - * • ^ 

b. No * . • " - ^ ) 

c. In a minor way only ^ *f . , * * 

d. Yes ' . . j ^ ' 

25. In your opinion, does thp IIC facilitate school-'vdde 
communication? . * ' . 

a. Vfe have .no" IICo 

b. No • ' '\ 
d. In a mnor' v;dy only 
d. Yes • • ' 
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I/D/E/A IGE OUTCOMES QUESDIONHAIRE - 'ConUmed 

2Q«. To your knowledge^ does tbo IIG critique and improve 
its ovm operations? ' . . ^ ' • . 

a. . -Vfe have no IIC ^ ' . 

b. No ^ . • ' • ^ . 

c. In a minor way' ohly-^ • < 



4 
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Part Il\ • , . ' ■ * , 

' . '. . - ' ' 

Sbine schools have implemented the IGE ins^tructional pro- , 
cedurer only in one G)r,;tvo subject areas,, Que^^^ions "'27 - 51. 
should be ans\v-ered rdlqitive to those content arfeas in vMch * 
you-r unii. has implemented IGE processes. \ 

* 27. VJhat part of yOurluriit's instn'-'tional program 'do you, ■ 

consider io- be -IGE? ■ • ' , - : ' . • 

a'. Up subj'ec'v totjally \ - .' . ^ . 

. b. On??, subject • ^ , * * '' 

c, T\ro^ subjects '* . *■ * .7 

d. Three *or ^^o^^ subjects -■ * ' ' . . 
More than four subjects ' /•-.-■*' 

, 28; Unit planning sessions, where broad goals are determined 
* by the te'&chers, . . . ' ■< • • ' ^ 

a. Do not occur' , ■ . , . 

' b. Are- -based' -upon what has previously been taught - 
c. Are based upon the students' pjrevious achievements 
. d. Bpth b and c * ' • .* ■ 1 .' V* 




29, In your unit, who assumes the responsibility tp make d,e- 
, . cisions regarding ' the use of time, sp^ce, and mterials 

■'Assigned to the unit? " . • . ■ , \ ' 

a. The unit 75%-l007o- of the -time, each teacher 0-25% 

b. The^unit 50%- 75% of the time, each teacher 25-50% 

c. The unit 25%- 50% of the -time, each teacher 50 r-''''"' 

d. The un'it'O -^25% of the time, each teacher 75 -i^ 

30, In your tmit v.'iip assumes, the responsibility to mafce de- 
cisions regarding the assTgnmeit of staff and pupils 
assigned to the tmit? • , - " 
a; Th€s unit 76-100%, each teiacher 0-25% 

b, Th. unit 50-75% , each teacher 25-5d% 

c. The xinif 25.r50% , each4 teacher 50-75% ' 
- d. Th.j unit 0 /-25% , each' teacher 7;5-100% • ~ • > 
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T/p/E/A "iGE "dUTCOlCES QUE JglO mill RS ~ Continued 

''SlifDo unli: teachers practice, rol? specialization and di- 
• vision' of* labor ^-rfieTi, planning the student" s learning 
program? ■ ■ ' / •■ x ' " - . - . , 

a,. Kp ■ ■ ' 

^ b. &metj.mes , . . . 

c. Usually « ' i > 
Yes 



2?2'4 . V-liat. criterib. are; used in the. uni^t planning, meetings, . 
*to select fepeqif ic'*le<ifning »ob'ject,ives? ^ \ 

' dn Gritfea are n6t specified ii\ thp unit meetings. 
. b, Objsctiivess'are. selected that, are ^onslstSnt vri.th 
the bxoad instructional goals to be emphasized. • 
c, objectives* are "selected based upon\the student's 
' ■' ■' • needs- interests/ and achieyement. " . 

; do Both B and c -t, • / N 

33. |:Ke linit^ plans, fbr achieving 'leaarnihg objectives ty- 
pically contain... ' . ' • . • 
A. KothingNrelated to tKe' objectives -■ 

b. ' One .activity for. each- .objective . . 

c. Two or .tifree activities fqr each ob^ctives 

d. 'Fottr pr five .activiljies fdr each objective-* 

"e. More than five 'activities for each objective , 



34, ^Vhich. oft he £> 11 ovang. components 'arfe provided by the' 

v4uiixt.? v ;■ ^v."^. ■ / ••• 

a. Assessment instruments 



' ^~br~^"eci-f-ia_le?.rhing obje&tives 

c. Diverse multimedia activities ' • , 
Student perfdrmaji^ "record *- . 

35. Is,absessmertt conducted to determine those' learning 
-objectives already possessed by. the pupils befor^' 

^ ' \'h6y are taught? . ' \ ' 

-Ho ' ' ' ■ . ) " ^ 

' . ,b. "Ssldo'ra > • _ " • - • . . ^ u 

. ^ -Crf." Frerruervfeiy ' . ' • • * ' . • 

- ;/ di'Ye's , x ^ - " - " 

- • . " •: / . i ' - . ^' ' ' . ■ 

36, Large group instruction of i^^r^tipre students is some.- 
txmes the most ^propriat© nioc^ for ,some students, Iji 
our unit large group instruction is, available as a le'am 
ing mode option,,. ^ " , ' 

,a. For pone of the Ifearning oljjectives .* ^ 

b. For 1-107;> of t!ie objectives., \ \. , 

,^p. For ll-307o of the^objectiv&s 

* d. For 31-60?/o of the^objectives . ' -• ' 

8. For 6i-1007o of the objectives ' ' 
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I Id (Elk IGE OUTCOkES QU2SCI0K%vI.KE - Coni:inued 

' 370 6ne-tQ-one instruction {teachor-to-pupil) is sometimes' 
•J^ - the most appropriate-mode for some students. In our 

• unit one-to-one Instruction is available as a learning 
mode option for«». ' , - 

* a., None of the learning objectives ^ » . 

b, 1-10% of the objectives 
■C. 11-30% of the objectives 
d, 31-60% of the objectives 

' ' ■ • e« 61-100% of the objectives - 

38a Jndeoendent study is sometimes the most appropriate 
mode* for some students^ ' In our unit independent study 
is, available as a le^-rning mode optioA for... ^ . 

a'. None of the lecTrning objectives 

' ' b.. 1-10% of the objectives 

c. ll-'-30% of th/ objectives 
d^ 31-60% of tl/e objectives 

■• e. 61-lD0% of the objectives 

39, anall-grouD instruction '.{3 to' 13) is sometimes "the rao'sfe- 
appropriate mode for somfe students. In our unit small- 

( • group instruction is available as a learning mode optxon 

for..'. 

a^ None of the learning objectives 
' b, 1-10% of the objectives 
c. 11-30% Qf the objectives 
do 31-60% of the objectives 
_ e. 61-100% of the objectives 

40, Are the teaching assignments for each learning activity 
in your unit, made on the ba^is of the teacher's predom- 
in^t teaching stren^hs? . , 

a,- No - > . . ■ ^ ■ 

' '"b, Sbme of the time 

' . _ -C'* Most o,f the time 
f[ ' ■ --"T d. Yed ^ - . ' 

^ . . ■ 

41, ' Are the talent s^and. of fe rings of . all teachers .^vithm the 

unit available to each student as appropriate? 
a. No ^ ' ' / 

\ b. SDme of the time . - • / .. 

. ' c, Mqst of the time .1/ ^ - 

' , • • • d, -'Yes ■ 
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T/D/E/A I<3£ OUTCOMES Q'J5SCI0NN/A1rE Continued 

42» In v/lmt ways are the parents involved in the instruction- 
al prograift of your school? (Check yes or ne'for eath re- 
. sponse ) 

a. Parents help' their children at home, 

b. All parents are asked to participate in conferences 
relative to the learne^r's program of instnictiono 

• c '. 'Parent s serve as resqurce peoi51e ' sharing infonaation 

and talents with sttidehts whenever possible^ ' 
« d. Parents participate by serving as teacher aideso 
•^'e^ The re 'is an organized progxara to furnish information 
•and -gather ideas and reactions from parents. 

43, V^en matching pxipils to learning activities v;hich of the 
follpwiiig are considered? 

a. Peer relationship ' ^ 

b. Achievement . * , . " / " 

c. Learning styles 

d. Interest in subject! ateas , / 

e. - The student's self -concept 



44. Unit meetings designed solely to discuss pupils... 

a. Do not occur ' . ^ 

b. Occur rarely •• i_ _ ' ^ 
•c,' Occur, but are infrequent • 

. d. Are scheduled regularly , . * . . . » 

e. Are frequent' and helpful 

45. How frequen-yUy -IS each student involved in .assessment 
' and analysis o^ his oi-m progress? 

■ a. Once duringjeach learning activity 
• b. Onc'e £or estch learning objective ^ 

c. 0;ice for each unit of shudy i ' • ■ 
' d, -i^proximatel^ 'f ive times each year 

>e. Approximately twice a year : 

46. To v/hat degree do^ you believe students are accepting 
greater responsibility for se^e'cting their <5\m objectives? 
.a, K6 change la s been observed. ' 

b. Some of the students are accepting more responsibility, 
. • than before IGE. ^ 

c. Most students are accepting more responsibility than 
before IGE. ' . 

d. All students are accepting more responsibility than 

before IGEo . . 
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' 'J/D/E/A IG'E OUTCOMES QUESTIONNAIRE ^ Continued . . 

47. To \A\cLt degree are ;3tudents involved in, selecting learn- 
ing activities to bursue their objectives? ' ' i 
•a. -Students do not ]>articipate in the soleetio'n procedure 

b, .a>raeti!iies students participate (lp-307o of the' time) 

c, ■Often students particii^ate (31~60?o of the time) \ 

d, U^^ally* students. participate\{61-5Q%- of the tim^^ 

■ Almost, always" student s"parficlpate^ '(^^^^ of the time 



48% Qfln the students in ybur~ unit stat.fe the learning obiec-^ 
tives associated vdth. their learning activities? 
■ ao Never 

.b, 'Rarely ' ' - 

c. Sometimes ^ 
'd. Usually 

• "e. Yes/ almost a l^i^ys- . . /' * 



^a,r-lTl your opinion,, which of the following are true of the 
self -improvement efforts withi^i your unit: . 

a. The' self-improvement program is structured and is 
functioning. [ ■ - ' ^ 

b. Teacher behavior is observed and critiqued according 
to a definite plan. " . 

c. Teacher-classroom behavior is re.corded and critiqued 
by- th^ teacher-o • ■ ' 1. ' ^ 

d. Teaching plans are critiqued in our unit- meetings. 

e. There is no planned program for s,.elf -improvement, ^ 

50i- Teacher performance in the Learning, environiiierit is cofi- K 
^ struct iv'ely. criticized by unit m#ibe,rs using... .. • \ 
a. Planned ,ob!servat ions , '/''' ' 

ba Informal observations . ' , 

Ca Bpth'a and b , . ^< " 

d, -l^ither a nor b _ . . ' ' » , * ' 

51» Do you feel that the m- service pjrogram has met your 
needs to ' learn and to. ii-.iplement I'GE?, 

a. No " • • • . , . 

b» Some needs have been met,. . .. 

c. Most ^eeds have been met,. ' " ^ ' 

d. Yes - » . 



IGE. IMPLSMSKT;SIpN QUSSridNKlIKE * - . ^' 

lYou are a: ^Toaclief ^Unit leader ■ Observer ,Qtl 

Please omit all questions, that .do. nd.t. .apply -to- yp\u. ' . 

1. Did your tef^ching "staff have a voice in the decision 'to , 
become an IGE school? ' * ^4-5 
_ Yes^ I feel that the recommendations of the staff v/ere ' . , 
*^eard. * - ^ . 

Our staff did not participate in th^; decision to become, 
an IGE school. • ^ • 

; I don't know. ^ ' ' . 'T' . 

2. Hov7 many^;rtudent s are i-n your unit? ^ 
_Fewer than 50. _51-75. _76-100 101-125 

3. V/hicb statements below describe your school's organiza- 
tion?.:. (Mark all that apply) . * '/ 

Each student is a member of a uni,t« 
^ Each teacher i^s a menber of a unit. 

^ sEach resource teacher is a memJ^er of a unit. 

Each unit has a designated leader. ^ - • 

' i 'Each unit has th^ use of aides. 

4. Dp the^'teaqhers in youx^ unit represent a cross section of 
your total teaching staff regardifig the characteristics 

' ^listed bel^v/? " , ^ " 

Balance- achie ved 



■(Balance moderately achieved 
hi^alance- poorly .achieved ' 

Age 

^ Subject area 

^ Attj-tude tovard IGE 

-Compatibility 

s Ethnic background 

' /Leadership qualities/ ' 

^21 Experience 

' , Teaching srtyles 

^ ]^ Grade level efxperience ^ 

Ou/tside interests 
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' IGE irJ>La.lEl«ilTION^QUEdriONki~RE - Cgntiriueq * 

* I * 

5, - V/liat is the age composition of the .student s« in Vour .unit? 
, . Mo^ students are In th-e san\e grade level'. 

Approximately egual niinibers are from tvro grade levels. 
'Approximately equal nuinbers aje from three grade l(^vel?. 
' Approximately equal mimbers* are from J'our g-rade,^ levels, 

6, Is tjiere continuity of educational goals and learning ob- 
, jectives in the progr^im^ of fered by your school? 

* No . ■ ". ' 

': .. 1' -don't know. ^ > * . ^ 

• Yes, 'the^e -is ^continuity^ ' ' . 

- ■ • \ ■ » •* . . 

7, Are your sch>5pl's goals consistent vith the goals adopted 
by th'e school system? * ' ' * ^ 

No, they' are not.. . ' , / . 

I don't knov/-. '■ ■ ^ 

Yes, tljey are.. * ' ^ • 

8',, l5o*you feel'^stNidents are involved in decision -making re- 
garding --techool-vide activities, and policies? 

Somet.ira^s. ^ ^. . ■ ; 

7~E;requently. ^ , '•'".» 

"^Alv/ay^. ' ' . - 

^, \Vhich of the follovang characterize your Instructional 
i Improvement Committee operations? » .' 
dik Our school has an Instructional Improvement Committee^ 

— Y es '.No (please go on to question 12) 

— Usually " ' ? . 

— Soraev/hat . , 
T-Not yet ■ \ 

Sbhool -■vd.de. policies are formulated by the IIC* 

Problems v;^ch involve, two or more' units are 

resolved by the' lie, * , 
, ' ''Students are'ra^bers of the IICs 

^ • Sbhool-vdde inr. service programs ♦are coordinated 
"5 = j^y the lie. . ■ \ 

- ■ ' ^ - V • . , 
10, D'oes your Instructional Improvfjment Coniiiittee critiqiie 

and improve its own 9perational processes; i.e., the v;ay 
its-memlDers v/6rk toqether? { 
_J fon't knd^w. ^ . . ^ 
\ Yes. ' • , . ... 

\: Rar.elyjy . • -'^ * ■ , 

■ ~ No. , • * 
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\ IGE II.iPU^-'iElWATIOIx' QUE3riOKlM]?E - Contxmied 

« # * ^ # 

11. In your opinio^, do'es.the IIC coordinate- the i,n- service 
educational program .f.br your sphool? , • ■ 

. I don't'knov; . ' • . " 

^" "~No. , , , ■ ■ 

"^n ,f; minor way only. . . • f ' ; ' ■ ' 

^"^ es. . •\ « ^ ' ■ ^ / 

12, Are ±he teacliing assignments for learning activities in 

/' your unit liia^e on the basis of each teacher's strengths? ' 

. . Soiuetinies ■ c It " . \' ' - , • " . 

;, "^iJsually ■ ' : ' 7 ' - 

Aiv/ays . " ^ . ■ • ' 

13„ ,^^iich ol tlB. follp>7ing 1?^6hTiigue;s:>,doGs your .unit use to 
^divstribute Ihe.tasks in;?plved id planning, implementing 
and assessing your learfii^ng programs? . 
'S_Thi plans develoji^d by ojfe teacher in our unit are fre- 

■ \quentiy used by several other teachers, ' • \ 

Task a'^sigiim^hts in our vmit are "usually given to P\kr / 
"Tteach^^^ bedause of their ability to do the task^ ' > 

Ea.ch big't'^sl: is usua:li-y divided and di'fftribt;ted among 

the unit icacher^. « » ^ n ^ 

^ Othfer teachers in our unit frequently benefit from wrk 

that- 1 have done and shaded vrLth them, •" ■ . ; 

I frequently volunteer to perform ta^s that vdjl b^ne- 
-"^fi't the'other>aAit t-e.^<3liers, " • 

14, \Vhich of the following are true in your unit to indicate | 
that %e special strengths arid tdlents of your teachers 

■ are uste ' . ' , , - * ^ ' \ ' 

JCe^chirs wo rjs^ primarily in, those subject ^ areas v;ith 
which they are.prof Icient. ^ * ' . 

Teacher's plan learning programs for th'bse areas \rdth 
"^which they have the moffb expertise, ^ 
' ^ ^ to~ utilize the strengths and talents of other 

teachers in our unitb . * - \ 

• Planning in- our ynit is usually- done by teachers who are 

best at planning.-eafeh paid: of the programs \ 
' Learning program assessment is usually dcjne^by teache\rs 
"^W^io are best at asseasirig/each part of the pAjgramo 
..•iiaplementing learning program plans is us-ually assigned 
— 'to teachers who have special skills in perfoianing the 
'\ - tas^ts assigned to th^mo, " » 



/ iio 

' ■ TfiP, ntPT.SNlEl^ATION/CUESriQKimil^ - Continu^g • • 

15. One of the IdE outcomes* srtatesj^hat students pursue "their 
learning programs ,With members, of their unit except when 
•fecial resqurces /are required. How raucli are your adv-xsees 

'. • -with students 'from. your unit? ^ 

Most students f/or most of the d^y '\-- " ' 
> • — Uost students for pait of the day \ • 

■~"§Dni,e students /fpr most, of the .day . 
* 3[Sbme sirudents/for pa;rfc of the/dLay ; ^ . / 
. • .Almost neyer / 

16. 'How often do you utiUze members df'the local community 
' in your fetudentis' learning program? • , 

' Never* ' " ■ " ' ( ' • 

*T*Onc^ or t\^d!ce each ye^r ^ : ■ ' • 

.■^hree to six times each year ' .' -jf' * ■. 

^' S§ven to twelve times each year \ 
"thirteen /or. more times' each year 



17: 



Regarding /your unit' s learning program who has^the |e- 
sponsibili-ty to make decisions ^.n-each of the follo^^ing 

areas? J ' ^ . S — . ' 

- The principal- 

■ Usually the principal . 

- Joint decision 



'Usually the "Seachers ■. ' 

r-The' teachers , ■ ' • ' ' ■ f ' > ^ • 

' .Sbheduling and grouping your stuc^ents 



"tvUse of ygur classropm faciliiies 

'yii! ..... . . 



iUse of your instructional materials '-^ 
ZI/ZIZJ Z-.^ ^^eduling^teaghers ^ ' ^ ' " 

18. How much time per ^reek do- you" spend individually or in . 
sraail groups with each stiident who^-s designated as^your 

^dvisee?. ' » ■ 

r do ihot yet h^ve advisees, • . ' 

• "r~30 raiWteB. or lessr.^* *' . * 

"""31 minutes 'to one hour. • ^ -'^ . \\ 

"^One hour to one-and-a-half hours . . 

■ 3jOne-arid-a-half hours to two hours ^ ' ^ 

19. \/hen youlare \-r±t'h advisees (indi^vi dually or in small -groups'), 
how much Wphasis do you. place on the follo\d.n'g? 

-Very little 

pMuch 



^ / 



I 



. \Planning student learning p?rograms, • 

^^1 f -c c/nc ept f human development , ^ rapport 
. " Progress assessment ^nd reporting. ' 
Anriduncements and study time. 



/ 

/ 
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IGE II.J?LEMEKTiVriOH CJEdriOKW/tEi^i? ~ Continued 

20, Mark -the responses tfiat best describe the teaqlie^p- 
teacher relationships in your unitt. . . • ^ 

Usually • . ■ , • . 

SDinev/hat 



I j--Not yet • ' 

X \ Teachers in -my unit respond to one another, s needs 
rr " Teachers in unit trust one another' s motives 
*~" and ai5irl'i"tie^sT~ "^^^ 

* „ Teachers in, my unit Rave open coimaunications. 
' ' • < ■ 

21, Mark thfe responses 1:hat be^ describe the student -tp~ _ 
teacher relationships in your unit.. . ' - ' 

-Usually . , . . 

- Somewhat ' . "... 

-Mot ye't / . «' , ' . ■ - 

. Siiudents and -tf achers respond, to one another s . 



^ needs,* \ . 

Students and teachers, trust one another s mo- 
tives and abilities^/ * ^ 

^Students and^ teachers haye open cdirnnunications. 



•22, Mark the responses that best describe the student -to- 
. student relationships in yqur -unit. 
— r Usually • - . 

Somewhat' . * ' \ - 



, Not yet > \ ' 

f Students i'n lay unit fe spend to one another s 

' need'si ^ \ I ^ 
*^ ' Studgjitain my unit trust one another's mo- 

— tiv;es aild abilities. , ^ ^ 

Studem:s in my unit have open conununi cations. 

23p Hovr much" tim^do y^vi devote, to unit meetings? 

- Less than one hc5uir per veek . . ^ . 

Between one and two .hours per week 
'"'^tween ^\io and thre^ hqlirs per "iveek 
~7Betvfeen" three artd four hours 'per , week 
~lrIore than four hour,s pepc week 

24. The broad goals th'ai^' are i^tshasized by your unit are... 
not yet selected. ' a >. •• 

"^(aete'rinined by the school's curriculum materials, 
^determined by the textfcboks. we are Using. 
■ "^selrcted by the Instructlonci''. Improvement Committee 
•se!^ected l)y the teacherjs i^i our 'tinit. - 
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nr.. XGE I1/IPLE1'IENTATI0« QUESriQKmjti: - Contlnue^i. 

25. Are the decisiorts regarding the plans of learning pro- 
grcims for your unit aFid for individual students consrbruc- 
tively critiqued by members -of your unit? • > 

["T^reruently J . ■ 
.Sbmetimes ' . , , . 
-z: 3ot-yet — - - - - ^- % — 



26'o Does your unit analyze and improve the way you work 
together as a team? : 
■ ^Nc- 

■ Once or twice a year.. ? ' . » 

^hree to ninp times per year. 
' Jviore than nine times per year. 



27m 'Do you ^f eel that youri in-servioe program has met your 
needs to learn and to. I'mplemeijt IGE? , . . 

'^ '^INo' ' ^ ' • , ■ 

Sbme needs have been met. 

^lost needs have been met. ■ - . " 

"^es,:- •. ; ■ • ' 

28. How often is your teaching performance. critiqued using 
each of the f oljlovdng techniques? > ■ 

More than 9 times per year 
3-9' times .per year y • » 



I 1-2, times per year ■ ' 

•r- not yet 

Planned obse-rvations by other teachers .from 
»u your unit. ' ■ ' ' 

Informal observations by other teachers from 
"^■^ your unit. 

- ' Student feedback instinmerits. 

— Discuission v;ith students 

' IZ ZI Planned obse'rvations by league teachers. - 

29.. For hov/ many of the 35 IGE outcoittes stated in The Iii\^% ~ 
, ' mentation Guide have your unit teachers developed an^jja- 

plemented speci-fic in- service plans? " - ^ ' 
\ . None yet . . " • . • 



^8rl4: outcomes. . 
""15-21 'Outcomes. 
322-28' outcomes.' 
29-.' 5 outcomes. 
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' ' "l6E Il-ff'La-lENTATIOK CUESriOinilIRE - Continued 

SOi Do, you systematically gather and use , information about 
your advisees and students in designi% il\diYi dualized • 
' learnijng programs? ' . 

'No,, it is neither. gathered nor used, 

* It is gathered but not used to design Learning programs, 

* it >.ls systematically gacherod aiid used in design- 
i-ng- leariung program Sp 

31. V/liat percent of y^ux student s! a?fe becoming increasingly 
more responsible for 'self -assessment? 

None of the student s-, " ' \ 
' iFev; of the students (ab6ut '25%). 
• Sbme of the students "(about - 50%) 

Ivlost of the students (*about 757o)« 
i;^All of the^ students (about 1007a) « . ' . 

32. Which of the follov/ing do 'you and each of your students 
consider v/hen you select learning activities? (Mark all 
that apply) 

^Peer relation ship s« ' . 

Achievements-.' . * • 

Learning style's. * - 

"^Interest, in subject areaso ' , 
"^ he student's self -concept . - 

33. During" a typical* poribd how many df your students do 
activ:V*ties vM.cfi are based upon specified learning .ob- 
jectives? - ' / * ^ . , / 

None .of the students. - ^ 
'^Fevr of the ^udents (25%) o \ 

iSbme of the students ' (SO^o). " . \ . - 

l.fost of the "students (75%,. ' * • 

~Ail of the ^^tudents (100%)«. 

34. To v/hat degree do you accommodate the different mode 
^Snd media preferences o% your studentis? 

I am not yet able tb provide for individual mode and 
;media preferences. 

At least two activities that- us.e different modes and 
media* are available for each , objective;^ ^ _ ^ 

At least three -activities that use different modes and 
media are available for each objective,, - 
.At least four activities that use dif f erent -aodes arid 
. media are' available for each objective,^ 



I6E Il-aPDMK-lffimON 0UScJriO!-JKAII?S'- Continued 

^ - - • ' ' ~. • - . r 

'35. Your '.advisees systematically plan and evaluate progress-^ 
. toward their educational goals. . (karlc all th^t apply J . ■ . 
Individually. 

■ * •"~\^Lth lae their advisor • ' • " . . 

Vath their teachers . ; . . 

~TVfi.th t"Aeir parents 

* "^V&th- othei* students . 

3&. Ho'.^ frecmently is each of^ur students involved in as- . 
-sessing'and analyzing, his dim progress? 

Once'dviring each learning activity. 
^Once for each learning objective. ' 
^Onco for each unit. of study. 

• " — ^Approximajbely five ■ times, each year. 

Approximately- tvdce/a year. ' "v 

37m Compared' to earlier in the year, what percent of students 
ar$ accepting more responsibility for^ selectxng their ovm 
' objectives? * ' V ^ ' . ' 

0-207o 21-40% ^l-.607o 61-80% 81-100% 
. . ■■: J . Less responsxbxlity 

-'Hr, — . " ' Ho change . < 

— ' — — *: ZI Slightly more responsibility 

— • "T- - .-Consitierably moire 

38. Compared to eariler in "the year, wVat percent of your^ • 
■ students are. accepting more responsibility for selectxng 
•voir developing learninof 'activities for their specific 
learning objectives? . , 
0-20'/, 21-40% 41-60.% 61-80% 81-100% ' ; . 

L^ss responsxbxlity 

— . '■ ■-. -. Ko change 

'. ■ — ^ • -r- • ■ ^ , _ aightly roore responsibilit: 

— ' - . ■ Considerably more * , 



39. 



Can your students state th.^jLearning objectives for this"- 
activities in v/hich tliey are, engaged? what Percent 
of your students "does each of .the Jfo llomng xtems apply? 
0^20% 21-40% 41-60% 61-^80% 8?.-100% ' , /- 

Rarely can, 

— " . • . SDmetimes can, 

.-i- j=s- - TiSqiiienfly can, 

-T -"^ ; Almost alvTcLys can. 



r / 
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IGE Il^iPLEMSiaWnOK QUEiiriO^IL'lIRE Continuod ^ 

40*. Compared to' earlier in the year, v;hat percent of your - 

students are demonstrating responsibility for pursuing 

their learning programs? " ' 

. 0-207o^21-40% 41-60% 61-80% 81-100% - ... 

; . Less responsibility 

" r ■ , ^ No change. 

. .'^ . Slightly more responsibility 

ts^ • Considerably more ' ' ' , 

41. Vfi.th regard to the- efforts of your unit to implement IGE, 
M\Q.t percent of the parents v/ould you characterize by • • 
•each of the follov/ing. statements? , : q\ 

'0-20% 21-40% 41-60% 61-80% 81-100% " - \ ,{ . 

• ■ . Are av/are of the IGE 'i^ograin 

J ^ Have been' vocally negcThive 

*^ . . • i. _ Have -been passive ^ 

. ^ ZZ « Have^ giv^Ti positive ^support 

42. V^at percent of your advisees hay^_paxticipated, in,,R'arent- 
* student-advisor conference s?QtTo what petbenfof your stu- 
dents does each of 'the follovang items apply? 
0-20% 21-40% 41-60% 61-80% 81-100% 

' C' . No conferences 

' • " —I. ".iOn|!-'Per year 

. ^ -Two;- per year 

' ^ Three per year " . 

, 'Four ^ or more per £ear 



V 

\ 
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43. ^^hat percent of your schopl day do you feel reflects IG2'> . 

implementation? ' ' ' - , ^ " o, ' > - » 

. about 10% ' ^ ■ , . _ \, ' — 

'about 257o . : .J.- .i^,^-' 

"^about- 50%~~^ •■ , -'^ ■ ■ 

■^about 75% ■ •■ . 

"^about 90% ■ ' , • ■ 



44. Durijia the last^tv/elye months Jias your league coordinated & ' ; 
an interchange . qf personnel to ' identify and alleviate pro- 
blems vathin. your school? " * * * . 

^Not to my knowledge^'. . ^. ^- \f ' -u ' 

.•V/hat is a league? . ^ • ' " ■ oj.> <^ 

"/Yes, once or twice, ' , ' " ^ 

'T^es, ■ several tim%-si . A * 

45^ Duriny the last twelve months .ha? your league been a source . 
of coh suit ant. help or other types of help to- your unit? _ 

No., " , 

"^es, one time, « 
.* "^es, two to -fiv^ time's; 

Yes, six or more timfes, , ■ . ' 
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APPEWDIX JI . ' , 
■ IGE PUPIL tWTERVISW aCPJSDULE 



I*,- bo you li1:e, school more this yea3j,±han last? 

a. Yes . . 
.b. -About the same i' • 
c, I ;don't knoi>r_ •• ■ . " 

• d. NOf I linked it better last year • . 

2. Do your parents likfe yovir school, more this year than^ ^ , 

last?. ' •• ' • ^ ■ ° . . " ' 

■ a. Yes " ' , ' * , . . 

h'a About Ihe same ^ 
. c. I don't knof? - * .• ,0 ^ ' 

'd* No- they liked -it better la?t year . , -.^-^ 

3 H^ve'yout ^sarents attended a meeting dbout' "your dchool? 
' ra^ -Y^e, ■both" qf. -them Ka\5^^ _ . ■ j 

b. Yes,, one of-th^ has \ '. ' 
' c. I don't 'know, * • 

. d, -Ho ■ - . ■ . ' . o 3 ■ " 

4. Haye your parents heard of IGE? ^ ^ 

a. 'Yes . • •*.'•,.; ^ ■ ..' .• " • 

b. I ;thi'iik^. . • 

c. I "don't knovr.- • . ' * . o 

d. No J. they haven't. ' ' ' .' o " 

5. Do speci-al teachers in music, .ar t, phy si(}\fil, education, or 
-. libraa^/ ever te'ach' you? . .. "o ■ , 

. a. Yes, at least onfte a w«ek' . \, . 
if. b.-.X^*- about once a month , . 
/ c. I don't think so ' ■ . " • 

/-5- a. Ito • , ' ■ • ■ ' ■ • 

' , * - • ' 

6. Not counting musv^c, art., physical education, or library, 
' .how -many teachers In this" school teach -you? ♦ _ , 

a. One pi two \ ' - , . . . ' . * . " ' ' . 

c- 4 * ' ' ' 

dw 5 . ' , ■ ■ • * 

e. 6 or more • . 



7. Are x taught rn %he same place ail? day? (Do iiot count 
spe'cial subjects such as instrumental music or gym.;, 
^a. Yes, all *the time* ' , , 
".b. Yes,, most -of the time . . ( . 

.o.~~No> '--WQ^no've 'aixjund guit^ a bit . ^ - 



ft ■ /« oo 
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IGE PUPIL ILTERVIKV^ S3HEDULE - Continued 

'*8:. Are the same' .student s in class vath you all the time? 

a. Yes, alv^ajrs .''^ 

b« Yes, most of the t?.rae , . •^ 

c. Not ^iwcy s ' ' , * " ' • 

. d,. Ho • ■ , • . 

*9. Are there older or younger students in your class? ^(Stu- 
deYits from -other grade. leVels) • ! 

. a. Alvjrays , ' v • ' 

b. SDinetimes . ^ . - ' 

c. i don't know 
' /llTuo^ never 

10 p Do you like having older and .younger, students in your 
class? - ^ : . \ 

a. Yes 

bi Sbmetimefs . " - . / 

; Ci, I donXt care - 

li^ Hov/ often are^you taught "vath ju^st you^ and ^ teacher?" 
a. At least on^e a day >* ^ . _ 

*' b. /"Ibout 'price or tl^dce a week .., * 
' . c: About once a morith 

' . d. Never.' . ^ - J ■ ^. _ . ■ 

1.2 « How 'often do you v*-ork on things that you chopse? 
a^At. lea-sf^.once a day. - ' . 

- ' b. i&put once or-t^yipe a v;eek . • . ..- - 

c. About. 'pnce a 'month . " 

■ " d. Never ' ' - ^ ^ ' - - • " ^ • 

13, Kow^^ten do you. wor\ with one other student? 

ar. At Jeasb once a daiy . • - . 

J^^ ilboiit once o^ 'iiwice a^^eek 
' t Ca Aboui; onge a'' month ' " 

4^ Never^ ' . * 

lai.Hoif often are you' taught in a small group- (4 to 13 pui^ils)? 
a*- At leafft: oQce d day ■ ■ , . ■ \ . 

}St Abput once or tv/ice a week 

Co' About once a month ' _ " ■ 

-d/'. 'Never . ' ' « 

15. How Qften ^re j^ou taught in a whole classroom sie.e group 
.^M25 to, ^0 pupils)?. ^ o ' \. ^ 

"a, ;At least" *once a day ^ . ^ ^ " - 

,b« About-^" ofide or twice a'week ^ ' 

"-^ c/ A}x>utt,once a month ^ ^ ^ - * • 

- d« Never \ ' - 
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IGE PUPIL lirrERVISV/ S7.IEDULE - Contimxod 

16. 'How often are you tauglit in 'a la,rge group (50^ or more 
.pupils)? ^ ■ '. 

a. At least once a day . . 

b- About once or tvace a v/eek ^ " v ^ 

c« About once a month < ^ 

d»' Never 

17^ Hov7 often do^ the' aide's help you? 

a. At least once'a day , ^ * / 

b. About once or- twice, a v/eek . ^ 

c. About once a month ^ • 
di. Kever ' . " / 

18p Kov7 often do you choose what you >;ant to* learn? 

a. Alvays . . ^ 

b. At least once or tv/ice a day 

c • -One e week v- , ;} 

do llevef ' 

19. Do you have rextbooks assigned just to you? 

., a. Ye-s, in all subjects ^ ' " ■ 

b. Yes; ''in most subjects 

c. Yes, in a fev/ siibje'cts 

d. Only in one subject -r 

e. Ho . ' . 

20, Are 'you permitted tfj use the equipment 'a!\d materials 
in your classroon, unit area, and learning center? 
a« Yes, anytime . . 
i>« Yes, if v/e have permission . . 

Co Saraetimes ■ " 

d. Only v.'hen the teacher tells us to 

* ' . • ' ' 

21.110^ often are you permitted to use the learning center?^ 

a. Anytime . ^ 

b. Once or tx^^.ce a day ' .- , ■ . 

c. Once or tv/ice a month . 

d. Almost never ' . " 

22. How often are you -^kught something you already Icnow?. 
a^, Many times . : . • 

b« Sbmetimes ' ■ ? . 

Ck I don't know . ' - 

d. All .ost never - . . ^ _ ^ — ^ 

\ 
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I6E PUPIL I1\T:ERWEV/ 32HEDULE. - Continuo^ 



23. Vflien you begin each activity, do you understand what you 
are supposed' to learn? . ' . . ^ 
a. Yes, always -', , . *" . 

, b. Yes,- usually * 
c^rf Sometimes * ' 

d. }k>, almost never ' . 

24. After you are taught something, do you and your teacher- 
agree on how well j^ou" learned it? ♦ 

a, >Yes, alv;ay s ' •■ 

be Yes, usually . " , . 

.c, 'SDnetimes , . ' 

- 'd. No, vnever ' • * 

•» ■ . , ■ 

25. Has anyone talked to you about IGE?^ 

a. Yes, lay "teacher ' . ^ ■ * * , 
■ b. I tjiinlc so . ■ 

C.I do^'t know - . ' . 

d. , No ■ ■ . . . - 

-i* ^' ^ 

26. Does your beSt friend like school better tliis year than 
last*? ^ .' , 

a. -Yes ' , ' . 

b. ilbout' the same • ; ' 

c. I datt''t know ' . ■ ■ 

d. .No, liked it better last year 



J 
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■ • • PKOJECI PLilCE PARM OPIHIOKAIKE 

♦ - * 

Circle a response for each item V 

1. Are there older and/or yo-.xnger students in your phlld's 
class? .. ' • ' 

Yes No I don't know ^ 

2. Does/ii^than 'one teacher teach your child during the 
■ ' day? . . • 

^Yes - No .1 don't know. 

.3. Does youi- child stajr in one de^k for luost of the day? 
Yes No " ^ X don't know 

4, Is ^.all group instruction frequenliy provided for your 
' child? ' ' ,. ■ ' . 

Yes No I don't know ^ 

5. Does .your child's mathematics program expect, all children 
.to study the same lesson ^t the same time? 



• yes. No I don't know 



\ 



. 6. Does your school send you a reoord^f your child's. pro- 
gress in mathematics? \ 

- ■ Yes No I don>t know 

7. Does your child's school use team teaching? 
' Yef^ No I *don-^t- kiiow . 

• 8. -Have :'ou heard of IGE?. ■ ' ' \ 

Ye.s' ~ No I don't know ' . 
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PMECT PLACE PAl^EKT OPIHOlLAlRfi - Continued - '■ ^ 

* * • 

9; Is there a special program operating .in your school?; 

• * * 

Yes ^ No I don't .know ' ^ . • • 

l-Oo .Goes your ch?.ld's school have a record of the reaching 
slcills your child is learning? . ^ - ' 

» " * 

Yes No I don't* knov; 

11;* Is more than one teacher available to^help your child ^ \ 
Tvith his learning? ^ >> 

- Yes No I* don't kno*^ ' 



4 

> 



12i Does your child have learning centers in his classroom? 
Yes ifo I .don't .know • ' 



13." Is your child given time in school to leaam- on his 'own? 
%^'^ ^^ No I d6n*-t know . " 

14; Does ypuir child iflove from one learning space to anothey 
during the day? . . . ' - . • . .v^ 

Yes No . I don't Idiow . ' ^ ' ; 

1^," Do the teachers in /our child'.s school plan together? 
Yes No,. ■ I don't know 

/' ' , ' ■ ' ' ' • . 

ie* 9oe^s more than one teacher talk to you abbut yo.ur child' 
progress.? - . \ • v 

Yes No ■ I don't know., . . . 

17, Does your child have a chance to select many of his own 
learning activities during* the day? 

Yes ^ No I don't- knov; ' - ■ . 
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PKOJECT PLACE •pAREi\rf OPIKIONiVJliE \ - Contihued 

18. Doss your child Msa^audio- visual aids (films, tape re- 

* dorders, records, dtc^) dft ©it in class? 

^' . ■ y ' ' . 
Yes No I don't know . ■ 

19;- Is youj child free to move around dfuite a bit .in his 
,. class area? . " . \' . ■ 

Yes No I don't knpw ■ ^ 



20. Is your child permitted to ijise the IMC (instructional 
Materials Center - Library) ? • . ; 

Regularly ^, Ofte/" -Soiuetimes ^Idora Never 



2l.^Rate5^ur feeling abQut the learning prbgran yonr child 
is ill this year.' ^ \ ' - ^ 

~^ Like it very much Like it It js ok '-Not too good 



■ Don't like i? 



-V 
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